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T.. Society's ambition is to make itself a real force in 
advancing geographical knowledge, and in dissemi- 
nating information on the geography, resources and 
people of Canada. In short, its aim is to make Canada 
better known to Canadians and to the rest of the world 

As one of its major activities in carrying out its pur- 
pose, the Society publishes a monthly magazine, the 
Canadian Geographical Journal, which is devoted to 
every phase of geography historical, physical and 
economic of Canada, of the British Commonwealth 
and of the other parts of the world. It is the intention to 
publish articles in this magazine that will be popular in 
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character, easily read, well illustrated, and informative. 

The Canadian Geographical Journal will be sent to 
each member of the Society in good standing. Member- 
ship in the Society is open to any one interested in 
geographical matters. The annual fee for membership 
is five dollars (Canadian currency). 

The Society has no political or other sectional asso- 
ciations, and is responsible only to its members. All 
money received is used in producing the Canadian 
Geographical Journal and in carrying on such other 
activities for the advancement of geographical knowl- 
edge as funds of the Society may permit. 
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An Open Letter to 
Members of the Canadian Geographical Society 


You will recall that in my presidential address at our 27th 
Annual Meeting last spring I read a letter from His Excellency The Right 
Honourable Vincent Massey, Governor-General of Canada, addressed to all 
Canadians. You will remember that this letter, which was published in the 
March 1956 issue of the Journal, asked for participation of Canadians in 
the work of the Society by associating themselves as members. 


You will recall also the memorable address of Dr. Leonard W. 
Brockington on this same occasion — his evaluation of the work of the 
Society and its official publication, the Canadian Geographical Journal, 
which is issued monthly and sent to all members. Thousands in all parts 
of Canada, and indeed south of the border, heard this address, which was 
carried over the CBC network. Copies of the address are available on 4~ 
request. 


At the quarterly meeting of your Board of Directors held in 
Ottawa 31 October, the need was re-emphasized for a greatly enlarged mem— 
bership if the objectives of the Society as visualized by your Directors Tie 
one of which is full colour pages in every issue — are to be realized. 


In the further implementation of this extended membership 
plan, I have, with the unanimous approval of the Board, sent out a letter 
to all Fellows of the Society requesting that they each set themselves a 
definite objective of enlisting 25 new members in the immediate future. 

It is therefore with confidence that, on behalf of your Board, I ask that 
each and every Member make it his or her business to secure one new member | 


as soon as possible in 1957. 





A full response to this appeal for the individual initiative 
and active participation of Members would result in 10,000 new members — a 
which would mean a new era in Society history starting in 1957, one in 
which we would be enabled to serve Canada to a much greater degree than 


has been possible in the past. 


Membership fees should be sent to The Canadian Geographical] >- 
Society, 54 Park Avenue, Ottawa 4, Ontario. 


eniet a 


H. A. Young, 
President. = 
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by MARIUS BARBEAU 


A CLOSE collaboration in the study of 
Acadian folk songs with Mrs. Elizabeth Bran- 
don of Houston, Texas, brought me to visit 
Louisiana in the spring of 1956. Mrs. Brandon, 
a professor of French at the University of 
Houston, had recorded on tapes more than one 
hundred folk-songs with “Cadjuns” of the 
Evangeline country near Abbeville and St. 
Martinville, and had incorporated them in a 
thesis for her doctorate at Université Laval, 
Quebec, where I was one of her examiners. She 
had won the Doctor of Letters degree with 
great distinction. But the songs remained 
untranscribed in an appendix, awaiting even- 
tual publication. Hence our collaboration under 
the auspices of the American Philosophical 
Society, of Philadelphia. 

The reason Cadjun folk songs in Louisiana 
are interesting to us in Canada is that they 
invite comparisons with those already recorded 


» 
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Louisiana French 


There is a Franco-Spanish 
flavour about the architec- 
ture of New Orleans with 
its delicate wrought iron 
balconies and slender pil- 
lars. The Pontalba apart- 
ments in the heart of the 
French quarter. 





in French Canada—in the Province of Quebec 
and in the Maritime Provinces. More than 
1,500 of these are now conserved in the archives 
of the National Museum and at Université 
Laval. Mrs. Brandon’s collection on tapes is 
the largest and best for Louisiana, with as 
second best the published repertory of Thérése 
Whitfield. Both Canadian and Louisiana sets 
offer striking similarities. This brings us 
enlightenment on the origin and sources of the 
songs: they were either brought over from 
France in the seventeenth century, or composed 
since in Acadia or Louisiana. The majority, 
like those of French Canada—the Acadians 
being distinct from the Canadians of Quebec 

were brought over from France by the early 
settlers in the 1650s and 1680s. They are the 
most valuable, because of their quality as 
music and literature, and the best preserved. 
The others, composed by local singers in the 

















New World, are rather more numerous in 
proportion in Acadia and Louisiana than in 
Quebec. In Quebec they count about one out of 
twenty. The songs composed in America, while 
rather inferior in quality as a whole, are apt to 
hold our attention because they reflect sur- 
roundings and passing events since the days of 
early settlement. 

The Cadjuns of Louisiana and the Maritime 
Provinces of Canada never considered them- 
selves Canadians, for the good reason that 
Canada originally consisted of only the region 
occupied by the MHuron-Iroquois nations, 
between Isle-aux-Coudres (below the present 
City of Quebec) and Hochelaga (Montreal). 
The name of Canada was gradually extended 
to the present-day area, from sea to sea. In the 
earliest phase of French occupancy on this 
continent, the name of .Nouwvelle-France was 
given to the all-embracing regions of the St. 
Lawrence, Acadia, the Detroit River, the Ohio 
and Missouri Rivers, Louisiana, and the Red 
River. Canada (Village-Dwellers) was the 
synonym of Quebec, Three Rivers and Mont- 
real. 

Why should the folk-songs, folklore and 


language of Canada and Acadia be similar or 


The famous Evangeline 
Oak at St. Martinville, 
Louisiana. It is nearly 200 
years old. 
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different ? And why should the diverse Acadian 
settlements in the Maritime Provinces and in 
Louisiana also be at variance within them- 
selves ? It is because the Acadians mostly came 
from the lower provinces of the Loire River in 
western France, especially from Poitou; 
whereas the French in Canada proper origin- 
ated in more French provinces than one, 
especially Normandy, Isle-de-France near 
Paris, and the region of the lower Loire River. 
Quebec was made up of more varied elements, 
with cultural associations more diversified. 
The Acadians at the start were almost pure 
Poitevins, from the mouth of the Loire River 
facing the Atlantic. By their environment in 
the motherland they were prepared for the 
seashores of north-east America and later the 
lowlands of Louisiana. They were a fisher, 
dyke (aboiteaur), salt marsh and an _ inlet 
(bayou) and agricultural folk; and they were 
highly socialized, that is, fond of each other's 
company, and less individual than the small 
homestead-holders of the interior both in 
France and Canada. 

After the conquest of Canada by the British 
in 1759 and the deportation of the Acadians 
after 1755, the vast expanses of New France 












fell apart. Quebec, the Detroit and Red Rivers, 
Missouri and Louisiana had their own local 
autonomies. And Acadia was occupied by the 
British, all save the St. John River (in the 
present New Brunswick), where the Cadjuns 
were not displaced but remained on their own 
river and aboiteaux inland, especially in the 
Madawaska and Shippegan areas. The An- 
napolis (Nova Scotia) settlers were rooted out 
and shipped wherever the sea winds would 
drive often to be 
drowned. Some of them ran into the woods for 
Law- 


them shipwrecked and 
hiding and eventually reached the St. 
rence, where we now find their descendants in 
not a few scattered clusters. Part of the sea- 


Models wearing 
Acadian cos- 
tumes demon- 
strate the process 
of spinning. 





Simplicity was 
the keynote of 
the lives of early 
settlers. A bed- 
room, furnished 
in the style of the 
Acadians. 


driven refugees landed on the coast of Virginia, 
where they stayed for a few years, mingling 
with the British settlers. Their story, as orally 
recalled, has been recorded in a little book 
entitled 
Story of Evangeline, by Judge Felix Voorhies 
(published in New Orleans, 1907). And it has 
Longfel- 


their 


Acadian Reminiscences, The True 


been made famous in literature by 


low’s Evangeline. These exiles, like 


fellows other lands, had an 


anguished longing for their compatriots wher- 


dispersed in 


ever they might be found, and they would leave 
nothing undone until they had rejoined them. 
So the Virginia refugees, who had heard that in 
Louisiana there were French folk near the 




















The kitchen and 
slave quarters of the 
old Parish House at 
St. Martinville. 




























coast, trekked all the way with their scanty 
possessions through the tangled mountainous 
land of 


Alabama and finally reached their destination, 


western Virginia, Tennessee, and 
after they had lost not a few of their little 
bands through death because of old age and 
exertion. That is why now, two hundred years 
later, we find so many of their descendants in 
Lafayette, Abbeville, Kaplan, St. Martinville 
(Bayou Téche), Baton-Rouge, and elsewhere. 
Cadjun French is still predominant there, along 
with a folk life and a marked taste for festivals 
and social intercourse. If you wish to know more 
about them, read such books as Keyes’ All this 
is Louisiana, and Mrs. Brandon’s thesis on 
Bayou folklore, and French folk tales. Some of 
these were first recorded in North America by 
Alcée Fortier, one of their descendants, and 
published in the first number of The Journal 
of American Folklore. Fortier was one of the 
founders of this society, in 1888. 

The Bayou Cadjuns of Louisiana are by no 
means the only French folk on the lower Mis- 
sissippi River, although they form the majority 























and most conservative element. More than any 
others, too, they have contributed to the 
industrial development of their new land in 
They 


growers of sugar cane, cotton, and maze. Other 


the past two centuries. are fishers, 
French elements in their neighbourhood or 
mixed with them are the Creole French of New 
Orleans and inland, and the numerous Negro 
refugees of the Gulf of Mexico. The Creoles, 
together with many French and Spanish 
emigrants from 1720 to 1803 (when Louisiana 
was sold to the United States by Napoleon), are 
the descendants of white Europeans direct from 
France, Spain, and Mexico, and their speech is 
pure French, whereas Cadjun is a folk dialect 
close to that of Poitou, France. Many Creoles 
issued from the French nobility at the time of 
their emigration to America after the French 
Revolution. The so-called French spoken by 
the Negroes is a gumbo, that is, a negroid jargon 
quite unintelligible to all but themselves or 
students of their specialty. So the Louisiana 
French consists of three distinct branches: 


Cadjun, Creole, and Gumbo. 




































Mrs. Brandon’s thesis is rich with the folklore 
of Vermilion (Bayou Vermilion or Evangeline). 
It is now being published in sections in the 
Bayou journal of Houston University, Houston, 
Texas, and the folk-songs are to be embodied 
separately in a monograph jointly prepared by 
herself and the author of this article. An 
interesting feature of this important collection 
of folk-songs is the differences between the 
Acadian repertory of Acadia and Louisiana. 
The songs, if old enough, are apt to be other 
versions of some theme belonging in common 
to old French, Canadian, and Acadian songs. 
If they post-date the Dispersion, they are 
different, for they were composed by the 
wanderers in the course of their migrations 
from the coast of Virginia to the bayous of 
the lower Mississippi. 

Among the ancient songs of Louisiana that 
are derived from ancient France models, and 
known in Canada too, we find Je vais me mettre 
rosier (I'll turn into a rose-bush), Soigner mes 
choux (Tend my cabbages), Vive le vin, vive 
amour! J’ai déserté de France (1 fled from 
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An old residential street in 
New Orleans with bell- 
cast roofs like those of Que- 
bec. 


France), Les deux maris (The two husbands), 
Il n’y a qu'un seul Dieu (There is only one God), 
La destinée, la rose au bois, Dedans Paris yat 
une danse, La Passion de Notre-Seigneur, 
J’ai plumé le bec (or L’ Alouette), Si j’avais les 
beaux souliers (If I had smart shoes), J'ai 
cueilli la belle rose (1 have plucked the lovely 
rose), Rossignol sauvage (Wild nightingale) 
and so on. 

Songs of Louisiana composition and with 
local colour are: Jacquot Guillotte, Come to-day 
de far away, Shoo-fly! (Je vois un gros négre 
noir—I see an old darky), Gabriel, c’était mon 
parrain, Fanny Lee, c’était ma _ marraine 
(Gabriel, my godfather, Fanny, my _ god- 
mother), Au pas, soldats . jusqu’a la rue 
Canal (Step away, to Canal Street in New 
Orleans), Charmant Billie (Charming Billie), 
Dedans nos quartiers (In our quarters), Je 
prends ma vieille selle (1 take my old saddle), 
J’m’ai fait un p'tit beau (I have chosen a 
small sweetheart), Je prends mon violon (I 
take my fiddle), and so on. 

One soon gets to know Cadjun names of 
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An old Acadian house which has been restored in 
the park at St. Martinville. Note the outside or 
garconniére stairway. 


localities and of families; they become familiar 
and give local colour around Abbeville, Kaplan, 
Bayou Teche (Queue de Tortue), Evangeline, 
Delcambre, and St. Martinville. Common 
family names are Arceneaux, La Bauve, Thé- 
riot, Praus, Langlinais, Dutel, Primeaux, 
Monledoux, Hébert, Landry, Leblanc, Chau- 
vin, Broussard, Trahan, La Grange, Bertrand, 
Fontenot, and Delcambre. 

But we also find Creole names, especially in 
New Orleans, for instance: Del Norte, Bezou, 
Duchamp de Chatenier, Olivier de Vezin, de la 
Houssaye, Mignez. In New Iberia, one-third 
of the names are Spanish. But the New Iberians 
speak French, going back though they do to 
an ancient colony of Spaniards exploiting a 
salt mine. 

For a French-speaking observer from France 
or Canada, it is a pleasure to observe local 
terms or expressions. Yet these are not easily 
secured, for the Cadjuns are very shy of their 
dialect. They have not forgotten Theodore 
Roosevelt’s dictum: “One country, one lan- 
guage!”’ And having no French schools, the new 
generation abandons its mother tongue. It is 
spoken only at home and mostly by the old 
folk. Do you know the meaning of du riz de 
Providence (Providence’s rice) ? A variety of 


rice that grows without irrigation, when it 








rains. Escalier a la gargonniére—an outside 


stairway in the rustic houses, because the boys, 
when arriving late after dance parties, climbed 
it discreetly without their parents hearing 
them. Une cabresse or rope braided out of 
horse hair which served as reins; le bridon, the 
bridle; la berce or rocking chair—which is 
common in this country; monter de la barriére 
build a fence; les piégeons or trappers; la 
marche du siffleur or the whistler’s walk from 
the smoke-house where ham was cured to the 
patron’s dining room. (The slave carrying the 
smoked morsel had to whistle, which kept him 
from tearing off tidbits for his own benefit.) 

Not a few French Canadians have migrated 
at various times down the Missouri and Mis- 
sissippi to New Orleans, where their descen- 
dants now survive, and sometimes have become 
successful industrialists, like J.-B. Prudhomme, 
called “Docteur du Roi” of Natchitoches, an 
old settlement. Prudhomme’s sons have to their 
credit the first experiments in growing cotton, 
and the invention of the cotton gin, on the land 
granted to their father by Louis XV, under the 
name of Céte joyeuse. Cotton is still the chief 
product there. 

The Cathedral of New Orleans, a monument 
of historic significance at the Vieux Carré— so 
reminiscent of a Paris boulevard—is now 
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St. Louis Cathedral (left) and the Cabildo (centre) 
in the Vieux Carré of New Orleans. 
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occupied by the Oblates Fathers, whose head- 
quarters in Canada are in Ottawa. And the 
archivist there now is Father Proulx. Con- 
sulted about his archives, he stated that the 
registers for baptisms, marriages, and burials 
begin with the year 1731 and are complete to 
the present. At the beginning, the whites and 
Negroes were listed together; but after 1787, 
separately. The parish accounts begin in 1825 
in Spanish. 

Cemeteries are an impressive feature of the 
Louisiana French culture, Acadian and Creole, 
especially at New Orleans and St. Francisville; 
for the French folk there religiously revere 
their dead, even beyond their means. The 
bodies are buried in costly stone monuments all 
above ground, for the water wells up when 
digging a foot deep. And the family keeps the 
tomb adorned with flowers as a testimony of 
prolonged attachment. When a widower stops 
bringing bouquets to the resting place of his 
deceased mate, other folk look around and, 
winking at one another, say, ““Well, whom is he 
to marry now ?” 

The chief difference between the French 
culture of Canada and of Acadia and Louisiana 
is that Canada’s is in part folk or habitant and 
in part educated or academic, whereas the 
Acadians’ is mostly folk or rural. In Quebec, 
Montreal, and Three Rivers, seminaries, col- 
leges, convents, monasteries, and hospitals, 
were founded in the earliest colonial days by 
the Jesuits, the Récollets, the secular clergy, 








the Ursulines, Hétel-Dieu and the Congregation 
and Hépital Général nuns. They firmly es- 
tablished the French scholastic tradition. The 
clergy was headed by bishops at Quebec and 
Montreal. But none of these institutions 
existed among the Acadians, who were left to 
themselves, isolated except for the pastoral 
guidance of visiting missionaries. The family, 
scarcely the parish, was the centre of group 
activities. The folk elements alone prevailed 
here almost exclusively. Canada’s culture, in 
contrast with Acadia’s, was improved or more 
complex, because of the constant admixture of 
city and academic learning and arts, no less 
than by the teaching of literary French (not to 
mention Latin and Greek, in the seminaries). 
Some of this learning penetrated into the rural 
districts through classical schools in the 
neighbourhoods. This difference explains why 
the Acadians and Cadjuns still speak among 
themselves a patois French, which is of 
interest to linguists, but which they are apt to 
hide from outsiders. 

The Ursulines’ convent and the clergy of 
New Orleans were the only exceptions to the 
rule, and the clergy for periods was Spanish, 
from Mexico. The Ursulines’ convent, es- 
tablished in 1727 by nuns that came from 
France (Dieppe) and Quebec, still continues 
to this day its educational work after more 
than two hundred years of steady activities. 
But its programme of education is now quite 
different. Sad to say 
Sister Rivet, one of the elders, confessed- 


il est triste a dire,” as 


French is no longer spoken or taught under 
their roof in the modern building. The handi- 
crafts like embroidery, lace-making for church 
ornaments, and wax work for altars, belong to 
the past. And the ambition of the present-day 
leaders is to abide by Teddy Roosevelt’s motto 
“One country, one language’. Everything is 
up-to-date, and manly sports prevail among 
healthy americanized girls in the playgrounds. 
What a difference from the Ursulines of Quebec 
and Three Rivers, where the nuns are still 
“‘old-fashioned”’ and cloistered! This difference 
explains why academic French (though not 
yet the folk) is fast disappearing in Louisiana. 
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Costly stone monuments adorned with flowers 
indicate the reverence of the Louisiana French 
for their dead. An old cemetery in New Orleans. 
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An avenue of pines 
hung with Spanish 
moss shading a 
country lane in Loui- 
siana. It was planted 
years ago by slaves. 





Yet French still holds its ground proudly at 
La Maison Acadienne Frangaise at Lafayette, 
under the direction of Dean Arceneault. Here 
is a cultural centre which survives in splendid 
isolation as it were. But it cultivates few, if 
any, stimulating contacts with the folk culture 
of the country. 

The culinary arts among the Cadjuns are 
more advanced and refined than any other folk 
art. For the country is naturally rich in 
resources and foods. And the gumbo (soup or 
bouillon) is delicious. At least one famous 
restaurant, Antoine’s, is a feature not to be 
missed by visitors in New Orleans. The Mardi- 
Gras or Carnival season is an attraction which 
reminds one of Spain and Southern France. 


Buildings and old streets, wrought iron 






























balconies, courtyards and patios preserve the 
French or Spanish atmosphere in New Orleans, 
founded in 1717, after the early occupants 
departed or moved to other parts. For instance, 
the Vieux Carré with its balconies which are 
reminiscently Castilian, Rue d’Orléans or 
Grand Rue, Chartres Street, Iberville Street 
(Pierre Le Moyne, Sieur d’Iberville, Canadian, 
was the founder of Louisiana in 1699), Toulouse 
Street with its Creole fan windows, Ursulines 
Street where the old convent is still standing, 
Esplanade Avenue, the Old Louisiana Bank, 
Jean Blanque’s House, Patio Royal, Rouquette 
House, Patio of Maison Seigneuret, Maison de 
Commerce, Spanish Comandancia, the Court 
of the Two Lions, Casa Flinard, Maison Jacob, 
Court of the Two Sisters, the Labatat Mansion, 
Patti’s Court, Faisendieu’s Posada, Le Spec- 
tacle—the first famed theatre in New Orleans, 
O’Hara’s snuff factory, Le Petit Théatre du 
Vieux Carré, the Labranche building with its 
cast-iron balconies, the Arts and Crafts Club, 
Cathedral Garden, Orleans Ballroom, Mayor 
Roffignac’s, the Furel Furniture Shop which 
interested Lafcadio Hearn in 1882, Madame 
Délicieuse, General Beauregard’s Home, the 
Haunted House, Audubon’s First Studio, 
Madame Pontalba’s Buildings, St. Louis 
Cathedral (1838), the Cabildo and its gates 
and arches, the Presbytére, and many others 
which make of New Orleans a tourist centre 
because of its past glory and Franco-Spanish 
atmosphere. 

The Acadian Reminiscences or the True 
Story of Evangeline (1907) by Judge Felix 
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A view of Bayou Téche at St. Martinville. Bayou 
Téche is one of the many colourful Cadjun French 
place-names found in Louisiana. 















Voorhies (a Louisiana Acadian) should be read 


by anyone who is inclined to consider as pure 
fiction the epic poem, Evangeline, by Long- 
fellow, as often happens, to the disappointment 
of all born Cadjuns. 

The author was well able to present this 
story, as it was handed down to him by word 
of mouth by his grandmother, who adopted 
Evangeline when orphaned at an early age. 
He repeats it in a simple narrative characteristic 
of the Acadians. 

The story begins by telling of the native 
land of these Acadians and of the village of St. 
Gabriel from which they were driven when the 
French Province was surrendered to the 
British. It tells of members of the same 
families being separated and placed aboard 
different ships, some never to see one another 
again. The narrative describes their landing in 
Maryland, and, after some time, tells of 
hearing that members of their families had 
landed in Louisiana. This news brought 
encouragement and determination, in the face 
of great dangers, to travel to the beautiful 
land of the Téche. To this day travellers may 
visit the quaint town of St. Martinville on the 
banks of Bayou Téche and pay their respects 


An Old World architectural 
feature still seen in New 
Orleans is the courtyard or 
patio. This one is on Royal 
Street. 


at the grave-shrine of Evangeline and for a 
few fleeting moments relive the life of these 
early settlers. 

The narrative describes the “stirring scenes 
which the old exiled Acadians had witnessed 
when they were driven from their homes by the 
British, and their sufferings during their long 
pilgrimage overland from Maryland to the 
wilds of Louisiana, the dangers that beset 
them on their long journey through endless 
forests, along the precipitous banks of rivers 
too deep to be forded; among hostile Indians, 
that followed them stealthily, like wolves, day 
and night, ever ready to pounce upon them 
and massacre them. 

“Driven to the seashore (in their Acadian 
village at St. Gabriel, the exiles were! embarked 
for deportation, and thrown as castaways on 
the Maryland shores.”” Others “decided to 
reach Canada the best way they could.” The 
Acadians for three years received the gracious 
hospitality of the Marylanders Charles Smith 
and Henry Brent, and after a while became 
prosperous. But they yearned to rejoin their 
friends and relatives in Louisiana. It is here that 
the story of Emmeline Labiche, Longfellow’s 
Evangeline, begins. 




















Emmeline “was an orphan whose parents 
had died when she was quite a child. She had 
grown to womanhood and was looked upon as 
the handsomest girl of St. Gabriel. She had just 
completed her sixteenth year, and was on the 
eve of marrying a well-to-do young man, 
Louis Arceneaux. Their love-dream was about 
to be realized, when they were driven to the 
seashore by the invader, and Louis was 
wounded and carried on board of one of the 
ships, and the lovers were separated.” 

She survived in the midst of her people, at 
the home of the Widow Borda in St. Martin- 
ville, mourning her ioss. They looked “upon 
her as not of this earth, but rather as their 
guardian angel, arid this is why they called her 
no longer Emmeline, but Evangeline or God’s 
little angel. She was exited to Maryland like 
her folk, and with them, an adopted child, 
she undertook the dangerous journey to 
Louisiana. But her soul remained in the past. 
When they reached the Téche country, at the 
Poste des Attakapas, they found a_ whole 
population congregated there to welcome 
them.” 

Fate had it that, one day, she met her 
beloved Louis Arceneaux, who confessed being 
unworthy of her. He had pledged his faith to 
another. “Her mind was unhinged by the 
shock. It had been too much for her broken 
heart. She became insane, and never recovered 
her reason. Soon she expired without a struggle, 
with an angelic smile on her lips.” 

When, according to Leona Martin Guirard, 
in St. Martinville (p. 9), Edouard Simon, a 
native of St. Martinville, was a student of 
Harvard, he related the true story of the 
exiled Acadians and Emmeline and Louis to 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. There seemed to be no 
possibility in the tragic tale. But Longfellow, 
who also heard the tale, was interested and 
inspired. Shaking off the exact details of the 
original narrative, he composed his Evangeline, 
and in his poem he reunites the lovers before 
the end. Years after their separation, as a 
nun administering to the sick in an alms 
house, Evangeline saw the dying Gabriel. For 
a brief moment the lovers were reunited 
before he died in her arms. 

At St. Martinville this romance is further 
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The monument to Evangeline recently erected near 
the church at St. Martinville. 


immortalized by a monument to Evangeline 
and the famous Evangeline Oak, which is 
listed by the American Forestry Association, 
in the Hall of Famous Trees. It may have been 
planted as early as 1759. And the inscription 
on the plaque of the monument nearby is: 


“Evangeline 
Emmeline Labiche 


Vieux Cimetiére de St. Martin’’. 


The Acadian House Museum in the Longfellow 
Evangeline State Park at St. Martinville. 
























The National Trust’s lar- 
gest group of holdings are 
in the Lake District, which 
is famed for its exquisite 
scenery. Buttermere in the 
County of Cumberland. 


The National Trust of Britain 


by W. H. OWENS 


=_ is renowned for her varied 
landscapes and historic buildings, but both 
have been gravely threatened by the spread of 
cities and much uncontrolled development over 
the past fifty or sixty years. In the same period, 
however, an association of men and women, in- 
spired by a love of natural beauty and a respect 
for the past, has been striving to preserve all 
that is most beautiful and worthy in the island 
scene. 

Millions of Britons who spend week-ends 
and holidays exploring the countryside owe a 
great debt of gratitude to the National Trust. 
It has ensured that the famous beauty-spots, 
including many within easy reach of the large 
industrial towns, are kept permanently un- 
spoiled for the enjoyment of all. 
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Today the Trust is the largest landowner in 
the country, outside of state institutions. For 
it owns, or protects under covenant, nearly 
one-quarter of a million acres comprising over 
1,000 properties throughout England, Wales 
and Northern Ireland. (Scotland has its own 
separate National Trust). Yet it remains, as it 
began sixty-one years ago, an independent as- 
sociation which is sustained not by compulsory 
taxes but by the voluntary support of the 
public. 

The National Trust was founded in 1895 by 
Miss Oc- 
tavia Hill, a pioneer of housing reform, Sir 
Robert Hunter, solicitor to the British Post 


three public-spirited individuals 


Office, and Canon Rawnsley, a resident and 


great lover of the English Lake District. These 

















imaginative people foresaw the growing threat 
of industrialism to the countryside, so they 
established the Trust as a non-profit company 
with the power to acquire for the nation beauty- 
spots that might be in danger of some form of 
spoilation. Associated with them were famous 
men like John Ruskin and William Morris who 
had been prominent in the campaign for open 
spaces around cities in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century. 

The first gift to the Trust was about five 
acres of cliff land overlooking Cardigan Bay at 
Barmouth, North Wales. This was followed in 
1896 by the acquisition of a fourteenth century 
timber-framed clergy house at Alfriston, a vil- 
lage amid the picturesque Sussex Downs. A 
year or so later the Trust purchased the historic 
Joiner’s Hall at Salisbury, and a rugged head- 
land close to King Arthur’s legendary castle on 
the beautiful Cornish coast. Even in these first 
acquisitions the wide scope of the Trust's work 


was evident. 


THE NATIONAL TRUST OF BRITAIN 


In 1899 Octavia Hill wrote: “The National 
Trust has not been more than five years at 
work, but we have made a small practical be- 
ginning which we believe will gradually de- 
velop ...”’ How splendidly that faith has been 
justified. Yet Miss Hill and her co-founders 
could hardly have dreamt that one day the 
Trust would own villages, farms and forests, 
and maintain some of England’s most magni- 
ficent country homes complete with their furni- 
ture, art treasures, libraries and adjoining 
grounds. 

The Trust’s properties, which increase year 
by vear, embrace every type of British scenery 
and every imaginable sort of ancient building. 
They range from mountains, moors and lakes 
in northern England and Wales, to long stret- 
ches of sea coast, island bird sanctuaries, nature 
reserves, and rolling downlands in the south. 
There are manor houses, castles, cottages, mills, 
ancient inns, and also prehistoric and Roman 
monuments like the famous sun temple at 


Selworthy, perhaps the most picturesque of the old villages owned by the National Trust in Somerset, is 
set about a green between the moors and the sea. A thatched and timbered cottage in the village. 





















































Bodiam Castle near Eastbourne in Sussex. 


Avebury, in Wiltshire, and mighty Hadrian's 
Wall which after nearly 2,000 years. still 
stretches for many miles across the lonely 
Northumbrian Hills. 

By 1907 the Trust had become of sufficient 
national importance to warrant incorporation 
by Act of Parliament. This made sure that all 
its lands would be permanently preserved and 
enabled it to exercise complete rights of owner- 
ship over all properties in the best interests of 
the nation. A subsequent Act of 1937 author- 
ized the Trust to take over country houses and 
their contents in addition to open spaces and 
ancient buildings. 

By far the largest group of holdings are in the 
Lake District, mainly in the Counties of 
Cumberland and Westmorland, which was the 
area chosen as the first of Britain’s national 
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parks. Within this small sanctuary of moun- 
tains, lakes and forests is to be found some of 
the most perfect scenery in the kingdom, and 
it is both fitting and very fortunate that the 
Trust should now be one of the chief land- 
owners there. 

The Lakeland acquisitions have grown 
steadily since Canon Rawneley and his friends 
began the task of safeguarding this uniquely 
beautiful region about fifty vears ago. (Long 
before that the poet William Wordsworth, who 
was born and spent much of his life amid his 
beloved English Lakes, had conceived the idea 
of creating a national park there.) Many gifts 
to the Trust were made during and after the 
last war, and each vear sees an extension of the 
territory under protection. Properties include 
favourite beauty-spots and mountain summits 
around the famous lakes of Windermere, Ulls- 
water, Derwentwater, Buttermere and many 
others. Particularly beautiful are the views 
about the shores of Derwentwater, through 
neighbouring Borrowdale, and of the Langdale 
Pikes above Grasmere. The summit of Scafell 
Pike (3,210 feet)—the highest point in England 
was given in 1920 as a memorial to all the 
men of the Lake District who died in the First 
World War. 

Elsewhere the Trust owns large areas of the 
Snowdon Mountain region of North Wales, 
Dovedale in the English Midlands and Exmoor 
in the West Country. All of these districts 
are now national parks. The Exmoor holdings 
are chiefly in the great Holnicote Estate of 
Somerset, most of which was given to the Trust 
by Sir Richard Acland, M.P., during the last 
war. This property includes not only a large 
tract of wild moorland in the famous Lorna 
Doone countryside, but several very picturesque 
old villages in the vicinity. Selworthy, the pret- 
tiest of all, consists of thatched and timbered 
cottages set about a green between the moors 
and the sea. 

Among many fine coastal stretches, one of 
the most beautiful is on the Lizard Peninsula 
of Cornwall with the incomparable rock coves of 
Kynance and Mullion. Here are great cliffs and 
stacks of serpentine rock which reflect all the 
colours of the rainbow on a sunny day. Just a 
mile from Mullion Cove is the historic cliff 
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Montacute House, Somerset—described by Dr. G. M. Trevelyan as one of the world’s most beautiful 
homes 


Stately Charlecote, built in 1558 near Stratford-upon-Avon by the Lucy family 














where Marconi set up his first high-power wire- 
less transmitting station. On 12 December 
1901 in St. John’s, Newfoundland he received 
from this Cornish headland the first Morse sig- 
nal ever to cross an ocean. 

During the 1930s the Country House Scheme 
came into being, when it was realized that 
mounting taxation and death duties threatened 
the future of England’s great estates. This 
scheme makes it possible for a house, with or 
without its contents, to be presented or left by 


will to the Trust with sufficient endowment 


The ancient Stone 
Circle at Avebury 
in Wiltshire. 
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Hadrian’s Wall 
built by the Ro- 
mans, stretches 
for many miles 
across the hills of 
Northumberland. 


funds to maintain it permanently. The donor 
and his descendants may continue living in the 
house rent-free as tenants of the Trust in ex- 
change for reasonable public access. 

It is the Trust’s aim to preserve all houses 
not as lifeless museums, but as homes lived in, 
if possible, by the families traditionally con- 
nected with them. Already about 100 English 
country houses, complete with their valuable 
contents, have been safeguarded for posterity 
in this way. Knole House, the Kentish home 
of the Sackville family since Queen Elizabeth 




















The beautiful scenery at- 
tracts many to the Lake 
District. A view of Blea 
Tarn and the Langdale 
Pikes in Westmorland 
County. 


the First’s time, is one of the most magnificent. 
Another is Montacute, in Somerset, described 
by Dr. G. M. Trevelyan in his English Social 
History as “Just a country gentleman’s house 
in a remote district of Somerset, built in the 
local stone, yet certainly one of the most beauti- 
ful homes in the world.”” Yet another splendid 
example of period architecture is Charlecote, 
near Stratford-upon-Avon, built in 1558 by the 
Lucy family. Shakespeare is supposed to have 
been arraigned before Sir Thomas Lucy in the 
Great Hall for poaching in the park, and to 
have taken his revenge by burlesquing Lucy as 
Justice Shallow in The Merry Wives of Windsor. 

Two fairly recent acquisitions under the 
Country House Scheme included Sir Winston 
Churchill’s home at Westerham, Kent, and the 
late Bernard Shaw’s home at Ayot St. Law- 
rence in Hertfordshire. Sir Winston’s house will 
not be open to the public during his lifetime, 






























but afterward will be a permanent memorial 
to him. The Trust also owns many other 
houses in which lived and worked famous men 
and women, houses such as Thomas Carlyle’s 
in Chelsea, London, Wordsworth’s in the Lake 
District, Kipling’s in Sussex, Sir Francis Drake's 
in Devon, Lawrence of Arabia's cottage in 
Dorset and many more. Another interesting 
landmark, acquired by the Trust in 1943, is 
Flatford Mill by the Suffolk Stour and Willy 
Lott’s Cottage adjoining it, both associated 
with the artist John Constable and immor- 
talized in his paintings. 

Approximately 800 farms also belong to the 
National Trust. These are rented to tenants 
and so bring useful revenue to the association. 
Every effort is made, however, to see that 
the farms are well run and contribute not only 
to Britain’s food supplies but to the beauty and 
traditional character of her countryside. 





Machu Picchu, the lost city of the Incas, lies on a saddle between Huayna Picchu (the young peak, here 
shown) and the more massive Machu Picchu (the old peak). No one knows the correct name of this ancient 
city, unknown for nearly 400 years. Terraces flank the lower edges of the city, and even at the summit of 
Huayna Picchu, remnants of old terraces and roofless buildings can be seen. These were the dwellings of 
the sentries who kept watch down the Urubamba River, 2,600 feet below. They used mirrors to signal 
messages to other lookouts. A straggling path leads up the narrow ridge to the peak of the sugar-loaf 
mountain. 


Machu Picchu, 
Fortress in the Sky 


Photographs and notes by RICHARD HARRINGTON 


om high Andes of Peru cradle the Cuzco became capital of an empire which was 
city of Cuzco — “navel of the world” to its extended in all directions in the next four 
long-gone Inca lords. Cuzco was a thriving centuries. 
little place when the first of the Incas made a In its strict sense, the word “Inca” meant 
supernatural appearance there in the tenth supreme ruler. Used loosely, the word refers to 
century. Under a series of benevolent despots, any of the members of that Andean empire, 
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Broad plazas divide the town north and south, while a series of pools or basins divide it across the narrow 
middle. The water for these baths came from springs on Machu Picchu, through stone conduits nearly a mile 
in length. The water finally spilled into a moat, and down to irrigate the agricultural terraces below. The 
dead grey city has more than 100 stairways built into the rock, with some 3,200 steps. The Sacred Plaza, 
foreground, was open to two temples. Higher up, the best staircase of all led to the Inti-huatana, “the hitching 
place of the sun”. Trees and shrubs clothe the nearby mountains with a tangle of greenery 


which included many different tribes. The origi- 
nal “Incas’’ were Quechua-speaking, and that 
was imposed as the official language. 

With a genius for organization, the Incas 
welded into a great empire some twenty million 
diverse people. Their territory covered 380,000 
square miles, including all of present-day Peru, 
part of Chile, Bolivia and Argentina, most of 
Ecuador. 

By a series of rewards and punishments, by 
complete social security, and transfer of bel- 


The semi-circular tower, only construction of that 
shape in Machu Picchu, is considered the finest 
structure in the city. This is believed to have been 
the Temple of the Chosen Women, the Daughters of 
the Sun. The steps leading down from the tower- 
temple, give access to the women’s quarters. The 
tower itself is based on a jagged upthrust ledge of 
living rock. Beneath this natural ledge, down six 
steps, is a natural cave lined with excellent 
masonry. Different styles of stonework appear 
in this photograph, indicating that the work was 
done at widely-spaced intervals. 











a smooth surface. 


ligerents into other areas, the Incas achieved 
peace and prosperity. All parts of the country 
were linked by great paved highways, two of 
which led the length of the empire, with a skein 
of connecting roads between them. The empire 
centred around Cuzco, with Quito as a subsid- 
iary northern capital. 

The socialistic despotism of the Inca was 
perfectly calculated to keep every man in his 
place, and busy. Immense granaries stored food 
for the people, so that if the harvest failed in 
one region of the kingdom, still no one went 
hungry. Arts and sciences were encouraged. 
Land was distributed fairly, though never 
owned outright by an individual. The Incas 
were outstanding in social government, in pot- 
tery, weaving and metalwork, in farming, in 
engineering and architecture. 
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The Temple of Three Windows faces the Sacred Plaza. Its thatched roof has long vanished, but the masonry 
stands, almost as perfect as when first erected. In places, the subsoil has shifted, causing gaps between 
granite blocks, and earthquakes have caused rifts. Windows and doorways throughout Machu Picchu are 
trapezium shaped. Most of the rock is granite quarried locally. It was split by drilling the rock surfaces 
along a natural cleavage, then inserting wooden pegs which were wetted to swell and cause splitting. The 

working of the stones was probably done with stone chisels, and sand used as an abrasive to produce ] 











They had good-sized efficient armies, though 
the tribes under their domination rarely pro- 
tested. They were too busy and too comfort- 
able. But the Indians of the Amazon, with their 
poison-tipped arrows, were a decided menace 
until their power was broken in pitched battle. 

To guard their capital from further sorties by 
jungle tribes, the Incas built fortifications on 
the hills near Cuzco. Over the mountains, on - 
the Urubamba River a large fortress grew up 
on the hill above Pisac. Since the Urubamba 
was a direct route from the jungles at the 
Amazon headwater, the Incas had to protect 
the fertile valley. | 

A series of fortified villages may still be seen 
in ruins along the turbulent river. The fortresses 
occupied high slopes above the terraced gar- 
dens, and clung to canyon walls where the Uru- 


























Abelardo, little son of a Peruvian Indian who is caretaker at the fabulous ruins of Machu Picchu. Abelardo 
wears the colourful hand-knitted cap with eartabs and dangling tassel, common headwear for children and 
young men. His brilliantly dyed poncho is of local handiwork, its close weave a protection against the 
sudden downpours which are frequent in the high Andes. The yarn in these garments is probably sheep’s 
wool, for such flocks are raised in this altitude of 7,000 feet. Llama wool is more weather-resistant, but 
these animals are rarely found below 9,000 feet. 











The Inti-huatana (‘‘place where the sun is tied”) is essentially a sundial, used by the ancients to determine 
the change of seasons. The top of a single great rock was carved away into steps, leaving this shaft of solid 
granite, against which the little boy leans. Here the Inca scholars charted the sun’s course long before such 
astronomical phenomena were well understood in Europe. They could predict solstices and eclipses and 
equinoxes, and it was they who set the dates for seedtime and harvest. This truncated hill with its sundial 


was actually the heart of the city 


bamba entered the mountain gorge. The chain 
of fortifications ended in the massive and high- 
perched Machu Picchu, 75 miles from the 
capital. 

For nearly 400 years, no one knew this 
frontier post existed. Then in 1911, a Yale 
professor re-discovered the lost city. Since no 
one knew its name, he called it simply, ““Machu 
Picchu” — the old peak. Today, the Hiram 
Bingham Highway, named in his honour, climbs 
in hairpin turns the five miles from the river 
valley to the fortress in the clouds. 

No visitor can fail to be impressed with the 
dead roofless city, perched high in the sky, on 
the saddle between Old and New Peaks. Below 
and above the city are the terraces which are 


impressive in themselves. Machu Picchu is a 


High on the slope of Machu Picchu, a little Per- 
uvian Indian boy plays the game played by small 
boys hundreds of years ago. The slide is a tilted 
slab of granite, with a shallow trough down 
its centre worn smooth by the heels and bottoms of 
youngsters centuries ago. The ‘Inca slide” is found 
at various ruins left by the long-gone rulers of Peru. 
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place to baffle and enchant the soldier, en- 
gineer, historian, farmer or artist. How did 
those ancient workmen, who had no iron tools, 
manage to transfer such big stones, and such 
quantities of earth for the terraces ? 



































The living rock was used as base for this building on the east side of the city. The masonry here is inferior 
to that of the west side of the fortress, where the chieftains lived. There are at least three different styles of 
rockwork at Machu Picchu. Certainly those of the soldiers and the common people are in a rustic style, 
and show more hasty construction, than the temples and residences across the plaza which were of polished 
and fitted stones. All of the stonework, rough or smooth, was accomplished without benefit of iron tools. 


Machu Picchu has a magnificent setting of 
mood, wild and seemingly inaccessible. Whether 
in the morning, when the rising mist-clouds 
hang about the peaks, or in the setting sun, the 
whole vast panorama is suffused with gentle light. 
The sun-worshipping Incas long ago must often 
have paused in their work toadmire shifts in light 
that transformed the contours of their buildings. 

The last Inca, the puppet emperor Manco II, 
futilely revolted against the Spanish conquerors 


in 1536. Defeated, he and his royal court fled 
toa place of safety. No one knows where it was, 
but many believe it was Machu Picchu. The 
great majority of the 150 skeletons unearthed 
were female, hinting that this was the final 
sanctuary of the Daughters of the Sun, who 
fled with the Inca. The dead city keeps its 
secrets. Since the Incas had no written lan- 
guage, the mystery of the fortress in the sky 
may never be unravelled. 





The Manor, built by the Indians for Daniel Reynolds, the founder of Wellington, Ontario, about 1786. 


Upper Canada and New 


York State 


by MERTON YARWOOD WILLIAMS Photographs by the author except where credited 


Geography 


Ss. rHERN ONTARIO, formerly Upper 
Canada, and New York State occupy respec- 
tively the north-west and south-east halves of 
a quadrangle, bounded by the 42nd and 45th 
parallels of north latitude and the 73rd and 
83rd meridians of west longitude. Important 
extensions include south-eastern New York 
and Long Island, one and one-half degrees 
farther south and one and one-quarter degrees 
farther east. In Ontario the Ottawa Valley and 
Manitoulin Island are outside the quadrangle. 

New York and Ontario are separated by the 


Great Lakes-St. Lawrence water-ways—bound- 
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aries very definite in nature but rich in joint 
transportation and power potential. Along the 
Niagara and St. Lawrence Rivers, province and 
state are intervisible; Niagara Falls and the 
Thousand Islands are common tourist attrac- 
tions; and water power is a joint asset. Else- 
where, Lakes Erie and Ontario form an effective 
visual barrier, and only rarely may the sky 
reflection of the lights of Rochester or Oswego 
be seen from the Prince Edward County shore 
only thirty-five to forty-five miles distant. A 
highway for transportation in the summer, the 
Great Lakes become a semi-frozen barrier for 
five months of the year. 

The St. Lawrence of the New York-Ontario 
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region is above the “fall line” and river trans- 
portation is reduced to vessels using canal 
facilities. New York State has free access to 
the Atlantic Ocean and has in addition 150 
miles of unobstructed navigation on the Hud- 
son River from New York City to Troy. The 
Hudson is linked with the Great Lakes system 
by the Erie Canal. Accessibility to world trade 


has given New York State a premier position. 


Geology 

Geologically, the joint area lies mostly within 
a Paleozoic basin which dips south and west 
from the Precambrian rocks of the Canadian 
Shield and the Adirondack Mountains of New 
York. Marine sandstones, shales and lime- 
stones, Cambrian, Ordovician, Silurian and 
Devonian in age, reach an over-all thickness of 
about 3,500 feet in’ western Ontario. The 
eastern edge of this basin is interrupted along 
the Hudson River by a zone of crushing mark- 
ing the western border of the Appalachian 
mountain system. This zone, named “Logan’s 
Line’, after Sir William Logan who first de- 


scribed it, has determined not only the valley 
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of the Hudson River but that of Lakes George 
and Champlain, which with the Richelieu 
River have formed a highway for transportation 
from the Hudson to the St. Lawrence since pre- 
historic times. 

Precambrian granites and gneisses outcrop 
locally in south-eastern New York. Triassic 
lava flows form the Palisades along the lower 
Hudson River Valley. 

New York State was near the southern 
borders of the continental glacier and is largely 
a region of moraines, eskers, kames and drum- 
lins. The Finger Lakes occupy old drainage 
channels modified by southward moving tongues 
of ice. Pro-glacial channels include the Susque- 
hanna and Mohawk Valleys. 

Ontario is characterized by glacial erosion in 
the north and by lesser glacial deposits in the 
south. The Bay of Quinte has some of the 
characters of the Finger Lakes. 

Physiographically, New York State is much 
more rugged than Ontario, including the 
Adirondack Mountains and foot-hills of the 
Appalachians. Its elevations range from sea- 


level to over 4,000 feet, whereas Ontario lies 
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Headquarters of the Van Rensselaer Manor Lands — Fort Crailo, on the bank of the Hudson River opposite 
Albany, New York. The foundations date back to 1642 and the present building to 1704. 


hetween seventy feet along the lower Ottawa 
River and 1,700 feet in the highlands south of 
Georgian Bay. The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
basin is common to province and state. 
Ontario and New York narrowly missed the 
coal measures which have enriched their neigh- 
Ohio and 
located nearer the centre of the Paleozoic basin. 
Both have rich deposits of rock salt, gypsum, 


bours, Michigan, Pennsylvania, 


and building materials such as clay, limestone, 
sand and gravel. New York early mined sedi- 
mentary iron ore, and Ontario has been par- 
ticularly fortunate in its resources of petroleum 
and natural gas. Its nickel, copper, silver, 
cobalt, iron-ore, feldspar, graphite, marble, 
slate and uranium occur in the Precambrian 


areas outside the field of discussion. 
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Climate and Life Zones 

The climate of province and state have 
much in common. New York has larger areas 
of the upper Austral or Carolinian life zone, but 
both fall principally within the Transition zone 
and only marginally, in the mountain and Pre- 
cambrian belts, within the Canadian zone. 

Northern coniferous forests were formerly 
more dominant in Ontario, hardwoods in New 
York; but there is much overlapping of forest 
belts. Farm and garden crops, stock raising, 
dairying, and fruit growing are similar in 
province and state. 

History 

In prehistoric times, geography determined 
the dispersal of the Indian tribes. The progres- 
sive and warlike Iroquois or Six Nation tribes 








occupied New York, the Hurons and Algon- 
quins the territory north of the St. Lawrence 
waters. When Champlain joined the northern 
Indians in raids against the Iroquois on Lake 
Champlain in 1609, and again near Lake Oneida 
in 1615, he discovered routes of travel into 
northern New York, but he committed French 
settlement to the northern territory. He in fact 
established in advance the New York-Canadian 
boundary. 

New York Bay had long since been dis- 
covered by the daring Florentine, Verrazano, 
who sailed his French caravel Dauphine into 
April, 1524. 


Cartier, who discovered the St. Lawrence River 


the mouth of Hudson River in 


in 1534 and wintered at the site of Quebec in 
1535-6, and Champlain are representative of 
those great French explorers who opened up 
half a continent to the fur trade and settled 
Canada to the first rapids on the St. Lawrence 
River, below which the Indians had their sub- 
stantial settlement of Hochelaga. 

In 1609 the Englishman, Henry Hudson, 


Greenbush is now known as Rensselaer 
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representing the Dutch East India Company, 
sailed the Half Moon up the Hudson River. 
The next year in his little English ship, the 
Discovery, he entered Hudson and James Bays, 
which were to form the northern boundaries of 
Upper and Lower Canada. 

Dutch settlement started on the banks of 
Hudson River in 1614; in 1624 “Fort Orange” 
Albany 


ernor of the colony bought Manhattan Island 


was founded: and in 1626 the gov- 


from the Indians for the equivalent of about 
$24. In this deal he 
headquarters, “New Amsterdam”, 


secured the site for his 
and estab- 
lished friendly relations with the Indians which 
were of vital importance to him and his British 
successors. To encourage settlement, the Dutch 
granted large tracts of land to “patroons’’, the 
most famous being Kiliaen Van Rensselaer, a 
pearl merchant of Amsterdam. He acquired by 
purchase from the Indians 700,000 acres of 
land centred on Fort Orange with headquarters 
where Fort 


across the river in Greenbush! 


Crailo now stands. 


The Nine Partners’ Quaker Meeting House in Millbrook, Dutchess County, New York. It was erected in 
1780 on the site of the original log meeting house built in 1742. 
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Clinton House in Poughkeepsie, New York, built about 1765, served as temporary capital of the state 
during the Revolutionary War after 1777. The city was originally settled by the Dutch about 1698. 


British settlement in America, attempted in 
Virginia in 1584 under Raleigh, was continued 
at Jamestown in 1607 and at the Popham 
colony in New England in 1607-8. Vital settle- 
ment began with the landing of the Mayflower 
at Plymouth Rock on 21st December 1620. 
The Anne, under Master William Peirce, ar- 
rived about 10th July 1623, the Abigail landed 
at Salem in 1628, and gradually the New Eng- 
land colonies were established. 

Reflecting struggles in Europe, the British 
fleet took possession of the Dutch colonies on 
the Hudson River in 1664. In 1673, the Dutch 
retook their colonies but finally surrendered 
them to England in 1674. “Fort Orange” be- 
came Albany, ““New Amsterdam” became New 
York and the land west of the mouth of the 
Hudson River became New Jersey. 

The frontier skirmishes which had harassed 
the New England-Canadian 
spread to New York. In 1673, Frontenac built 


frontiers now 
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a Fort at Cataraqui to control the fur trade of 
the Great Lakes, and in “King William’s war” 
of 1689-97 his little of Indians 


coureurs-de-bois destr« \ ed 


army and 


Schenectady and 
threatened Albany. 

New England settlers were now finding their 
way into the Hudson Valley, and among them 
were a number of Quakers who settled in 
Dutchess County along the Connecticut border. 
One of Ichabod 
moved into Dutchess County soon after his 


these was Bowerman who 
marriage to Jane Richmond in 1757. She was a 
grand-niece of Edward Richmond, Bishop of 
London. He was a great-grandson of Thomas 
Bowerman and his wife, Hannah Annable, the 
founders of the numerous and widely spread 
Bowerman family. Thomas Bowerman was in 
Plymouth, Massachusetts, as early as 1633 and 
Hannah’s father and mother, Anthony and 
Jane Annable, came over on the Anne in 1623, 


the first ship to arrive after the Mayflower. 
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Schuyler Mansion in Albany, New York. It was built in 1762 by Major 
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General Philip Schuyler, aided by 


General John Bradstreet. Schuyler entertained General Burgoyne and his staff here after defeating them 
at Saratoga in 1777. 


The old Bowerman home, built on land 
granted to Hannah Annable in 1661 as one of 
the first white children born in Plymouth 
colony, still stands in West Falmouth, the 
oldest house in the settlement, now owned by a 
descendant, Mrs. Virtue Bowerman Gifford. 
Other members of the “Quaker Ridge” colony 
were the Haight family, descended from Simon 
Haight (or Hoyt) of the ship Abigail (1628), 
and the Dorland family, whose ancestor Jansen 
Gerris Dorlant came to Hempstead, Long Is- 
land, in the Spotted Cow in 1680 or 1681. This 
family moved to Dutchess County in 1687. 

The “Quaker Ridge” community acted as a 
buffer between the distinctly British colony of 
Connecticut and the Dutch colonists of the 
Hudson Valley. In 1742 a log meeting house 
was built at Millbrook, and when it was burnt 
in 1780 a two-storey brick house, which is still 
standing, was built. This is the Nine Partners’ 
Meeting House. 


U'p-state in the Mohawk Valley, Colonel Wil- 
liam Johnson, Superintendent General for In- 
dian Affairs, took for his second wife Molly 
Brant, daughter of a native chieftain. Her 
brother was Thayvendanegea or Joseph Brant, 
born in 1742 in the Ohio Valley while his people 
were on a hunting expedition. Colonel Johnson 
had brought out to his large estates a number 
of German and Scottish settlers, the latter in- 
veterans who had 


cluding highland 


fought at Culloden Moor and elsewhere under 


many 


Bonnie Prince Charlie. Johnson Hall became a 
centre of Indian and colonial gatherings, and 
when the Seven Years’ War broke out, Johnson, 
now a Major-General, rallied his followers about 
him. Joseph Brant, only thirteen years old, was 
with Johnson at the defeat and capture of 
Baron Dieskau at the battle of Lake George in 
1755, and took his full part in the fray. After 
this signal victory, General Johnson was made 


a baronet. 
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In the rugged Hoosic (old spelling Hoosach) 
Valley north-east of Troy, lived Guy Henry 
Young, his wife (née Robinson), their sons 
George and Henry (born 10th March 1737) and 
two young daughters. Guy Henry, born in 
Nottingham, England, about 1717, emigrated 
to Jamaica, Long Island, about 1735, where he 
carried on his trade as a gunsmith. As the 
Seven Years’ war was breaking out, the Young 
family moved to the Hoosic Valley. 

Henry Young Junior, now eighteen years 
old, enlisted in the British forces and fought to 
the end of the war. He was with Abercromby 
at Ticonderoga in 1758, but escaped capture by 
the victorious Montcalm. He was with Brad- 
street at the capture of Fort Frontenac on 
27th August 1758, and with Amherst when he 
recaptured Ticonderoga and Crown Point in 
1759. In 1760 he was one of the 100 colonials 
with Amherst who descended from Lake On- 
tario to assist General Murray in the capture 
of Montreal. At the close of the war Henry 
Miss 


Lampman of 


Young returned home and married 
Lampman, daughter of [John] 
Hoosic. 

By the Peace of Paris, 1763, Britain was left 
in control of all of eastern America, including 
Canada with about 60,000 French settlers. The 
American colonies with a population of nearly 
3,000,000 Europeans were now free from most 
of their frontier troubles and were ready to 


swarm into former French territory. For three 


vears Pontiac with his Wyandot and Seneca 








Indians blocked the way into the Ohio and 
Mississippi Valleys, but Sir William Johnson 
restrained the other tribes of the Six Nations 
and the war ended in 1766. 

Now colonial grievances accumulated. The 
Stamp Act of 1763 irritated merchants and 
taxpayers; the Quebec Act of 1774 tended to 
shut emigration out of former French territory, 
substituting a privileged French province for 
French Canada. Open rebellion broke out at 
Lexington and Concord on 19th April 1775. 

At Hoosic, that fateful morning, Daniel Hull, 
1770, 


thought he heard cannon at sunrise and de- 


who came over from Connecticut in 


clared that war had begun in Boston. He as- 
sisted in organizing a defence brigade in his 
home. ““There were many Tories about the 
country who were whipped, haltered, stripped 
of arms, or banished.” (Nelson Hull, Reminis- 
cences in the Settling of the Valley of the Little 
Hoosic, Events of the Revolutionary War. Troy, 
N.Y., 1858.) 

Among the Tories were Henry Young, his 
wife, his sons Daniel and Henry, and daughters, 
Elizabeth, Mary, Catherine, and Sarah. Henry 
joined Burgoyne’s forces, and after escaping 
from the general surrender at Saratoga, found 
that his neighbours had sacked his home, taking 
even the family Bible. His family took refuge 
with Grandfather Lampman. Henry joined the 
Royal Regiment of New York under Sir John 


Johnson, who had succeeded to his father’s 


title and estates. With that regiment he fought 


The old well in the 
garden of Fort Crailo, 
where Dr. Richard 
Shuckburgh, a British 
Army surgeon, is 
said to have sat to 
compose Yankee 
Doodle while watch- 
ingraw New England 
troops arrive to rein- 
force General Aber- 
cromby’s army in 


July 1758. 
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Joseph Brant’s home of 1785 in Burlington, Ontario. The present building was re-created on the original 
foundation. Brant, who worked for the good of all Indians, was elected head of the Confederacy of the 

Six Nations. The hospitality offered at his home was widely known 


The Hay Bay 
Methodist Chape! 
near Adolphus- 
town, Ontario. 
Erected in 1792, 
it is one of the 
oldest churches 
in the province. 
The first Protes- 
tant church in 
Upper Canada 
was built by 
Joseph Brant in 
1785 on the Brant- 
ford Reserve. 
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St. Luke’s Anglican Church at Burlington, Ontario, near Joseph Brant’s home. Originally he was buried 
here. His body was later moved to the Brantford reservation, site of the ‘Mohawk Church”. 


until the end of the war. In 1781, Daniel Young, 
now seventeen, by the aid of his Grandmother 
Lampman’s slave, made his way to the British 
forces, joined his father at Montreal and en- 
listed with the Engineers. He spent the terrible 
winter of 1781-2 with his father and Sir John 
Johnson at Oswego, when Lake Ontario froze 
from shore to shore, and the troops survived 
only by the aid of the Indians. 

The war virtually terminated with the sur- 
render of Cornwallis at Yorkton on 19th Oc- 
tober 1781. Here the position of the Loyalists 
became clear, for Washington refused to treat 
with them on the same terms as with the 
British 
laws were passed and the Loyalists found their 


regulars. In 1782 fresh confiscation 


property and living gone and their lives in im- 
mediate danger. When the preliminary articles 
of peace, signed at Versailles on 30th Novem- 
ber 1782, were proclaimed by Washington on 
19th April 1783, the eighth anniversary of the 
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battle of Lexington, the plight of the Loyalists 
became desperate. Sir Guy Carleton, com- 
manding the British forces occupying New 
York City, wrote Lord North: “It is utterly 
impossible to leave exposed to the rage and 
violence of these people men of character whose 
only offence has been their attachment to the 
King’s service.” 

Eventually Britain arranged to remove all 
who wished to leave the United States, to 
places chosen by them. Many had left Boston 
in 1776 for Halifax and England. Others had 
crossed the Niagara River, or had entered 
Canada from Lake Champlain by the Riche- 
lieu River. Many of the Loyalist men from 
northern New York were already in Canada 
with the forces when the war closed, but their 
families remained at or near their old homes, 
without support or dependent upon relatives 
less suspect than themselves. On 26th April 
1783, 7,000 persons, men, women, children and 
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servants, sailed from New York for Saint 
John, New Brunswick, and Port Roseway, 
Nova Scotia. By the end of the year, 30,000 
had arrived in Nova Scotia. Satisfied that all 
who wished to leave were embarked, Sir Guy 
Carleton withdrew from New York on 25th 
November 1783. 

“It is probably below the truth to say that a 
full half of the more honorable and respected 


Americans were either openly or secretly hostile 


to the Revolution . .. The Tories were relatively 
more numerous and influential in New York 
than in any other of the provinces.” (Van 
Tyne, C. H., The American Revolution. New 


York and London, 1905.) 

“During the war Niagara had been a haven 
of refuge for the Loyalists of Pennsylvania and 
the frontier districts . . . As early as 1776 there 
arrived at Fort George, Niagara, in a starving 
condition, five women and thirty-six children, 
bearing names which are still to be found in 
the Niagara peninsula. From that date until 
the end of the war refugees continued to come 
in. . . On September 27, 1783 . . . the officer 
commanding at Niagara reports the arrival 
from Schenectady of the wives of two officers 
of Butler’s Rangers, with a number of children 
... In 1781... a Loyalist named Robert Land 
had squatted on Burlington Bay .. . In 1783 
Butler’s Rangers, who were stationed at the 
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fort, were disbanded; and a number of them 
were induced to take up land.” (Wallace, 
Stewart. The United Empire Loyalists, Chron- 
icles of Canada, Series No. 21. Toronto, 1914. 

Some of Joseph Brant’s Mohawk Indians set- 
tled on the Bay of Quinte, on what became 
the Deseronto Reserve. This was named after 
Brant’s cousin, John Deserontyon or, as he 
was known, “Captain John’’. In deference to 
the wishes of his faithful Seneca allies, Brant 
settled the rest of his followers on a large 
reserve the Grand River near Brantford. 
Joseph Brant himself settled on an extensive 
grant on Burlington Bay where he built a fine 


on 


house and lived in state surrounded by Negro 
slaves. His hospitality was widely known. He 
worked for the good of all Indians and was 
elected as head of the Confederacy of the Six 
Nations. He was invited to Philadelphia by the 
Secretary of State in 1792 and every induce- 
ment to 
have him throw in his lot with the Americans. 
This he refused to do. In 1785 he was influential 
in building “the old Mohawk Church” on the 
Brantford Reserve, the first Protestant church 
in Upper Canada. He translated the Prayer 
and Psalm Book, the Gospel of St. Mark and 
other religious writings into the Indian lan- 


was made, financial and otherwise, 


guage, and was greatly distressed by the Indian 


had 


wars in the Wabash country which he 


Stone Mills, Glenora, Prince Edward County, Ontario. Flour, water wheels and munitions were formerly 
manufactured here. Peter Van Alstine built a mill on the hill-top in 1797. 
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tried in vain to forestall. Brant died at his 
home on 24th November 1807. 

The war of 1812-14, and later struggles 
down to the present day, have proven that 
Upper Canada owes much to the loyal Mo- 
hawks and Senecas who came with the other 
Loyalists from New York State. 

On the Detroit River, French settlements 
had been established for more than a genera- 
tion, and some of Butler's Rangers settled 
nearby in 1783-4. The main settlement, how- 
ever, came after 1791. 

The Loyalists from the Hudson and Mohawk 
Valleys preferred to settle along the St. Law- 
rence, and as it was not thought wise to locate 
them among the French of Lower Canada, 
townships were laid out above Montreal. Eight 
townships were surveyed westward from the 
extremity of French settlement at the seigniory 
of Longueuil, and five townships were surveyed 
westward from Fort Frontenac along the Bay 
of Quinte (Kenté of the French 


(Prince 


and into the 
“Péninsule du Goelans” Edward 
County). 

Sir John Johnson’s first battalion of the 
King’s Royal Regiment of New York settled in 
the first five townships west of the provincial 
boundary. Part of Jessup’s corps, an offshoot 
of the King’s Royal Regiment, occupied the 
next three townships. The first Cataraqui town- 
ship, including Fort Frontenac, was occupied 
by a band of New York Loyalists, including 
Dutch and German settlers under Captain 
Michael 


settled by a part of Jessup’s corps, the third 


Grass. The second township was 
and fourth by a detachment of the second bat- 
talion of the King’s Royal Regiment of New 
York, a detachment of Roger’s Rangers, and a 
party of New York Loyalists under Major Van 
Alstine. In the fifth township there settled 
various detachments of disbanded regular 
troops, and a few German mercenaries. 
Among the Loyalists arriving in 1785 were 
Paul and Barbara Heck. Converted to Method- 
ism in Ireland under the preaching of John 
Wesley, the Hecks migrated to New York in 
1760 and Barbara (Ruckle) Heck organized 
the first Methodist Episcopal service in Amer- 
ica in New York City in 1766. ‘““The Old John 
Street Church” still marks the spot. Settling in 


Canniff, The Settlement of L pper Canada, Toronto, 1869, pp. 285 


/ 
ppe 
with the British Army In 1780 a Methodist loc 
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Maitland and 
Heck organized the first 


Augusta Township between 
Prescott, Barbara 
Methodist meeting held in Canada in a barn 
on the banks of the Nation River?. The Victoria 
United Church is built on the Heck property. 
The neighbouring “Little Blue Church” marks 
the site of the first United Empire Loyalist 
church built in Upper Canada (1790), and 
second in age only to the Mohawk Church built 
in 1785. Paul Heck, although a Methodist, was 
a trustee of this Anglican Church, which served 
the whole Protestant community. (Gray, Lil- 
lian C. Barbara Heck, Penn. German Folklore 
Soc. of Ontario, Vol. IIL, pp. 138. Waterloo Col- 
lege, Ont. Oct. 1955.) 

Captain Henry Young of Hoosic was dis- 
charged from the army at Cataraqui (Kingston 
in June, 1783. Twenty-five vears before he had 
been there with Bradstreet at the capture of 
Fort Frontenac. He and Lieutenant McCarty 
canoed forty miles through the 
beautiful waters of the Bay of Quinte to the 
head of what is now Picton harbour. In three 


westward 


days they explored the central part of what is 
now Prince Edward County and on the fourth 
returned to Kingston. In September, Henry 
Junior arrived from Saint John, where he and 
his four sisters had come on the spring fleet 
from New York. Captain Young then took his 
sons, Daniel, who was discharged at Carleton 
Island, and Henry, with a large boatload of 
supplies up the bay to the Picton landing, 
portaged over to East Lake, made a dug-out 
canoe and paddled to a selected spot on the 
north shore of the lake. There they built a log 
cabin in which the boys spent the winter, 
probably the first English-speaking Europeans 
to live in Prince Edward County. Captain 
Young descended the St. Lawrence and made 
his way to Saint John where he spent the dis- 
tressful winter of 1783-4 with his four young 
daughters, among thousands of other refugees. 
In the spring of 1784, the Young family made 
their way up the St. Lawrence to Third Town 
or Fredericksburg, where the girls stopped with 
families of officers of the Royal Regiment of 
New York who were already settling on their 
land. Captain Young then joined his sons, and 
together they built a log cabin suitable for the 
family. In October the girls joined the men on 


The first Methodist preachers in Lowerand Upper Canada were connected 
al preacher named Tuffy, a commissary of the 44th, came with his regiment to Quebec 





the farm, which has nurtured Young descend- 
ants down to the present day. 

On 16th June 1784 the Van Alstine party 
landed at Adolphustown. Its commander, 
Major Peter Van Alstine, was a prominent 
“Knickerbocker” Loyalist of New York. He 
had been a miller and in 1796 he built the first 
carding and grist mill in Prince Edward Coun- 
tv, at Glenora, across the bay from Adolphus- 
town. Later the Stone Mills were built near the 
same location, using the water power supplied 
by the fabled ““Lake on the Mountain”. 

In the Van Alstine party were thirty-three 
families whose names are still widely known 
throughout (They are about half 
British and half Dutch.) The party had sailed 
New York on 8th September 1783, in 


seven ships, protected by the brig Hope of 


Canada. 
from 


forty guns, and arrived at Quebec on 8th Oc- 
tober. From Quebec they sailed up-river to 
Sorel, where they wintered in linen tents. They 
left Sorel on 21st May in a brigade of bateaux; 
poled, rowed and tracked up the St. Lawrence 
and through its rapids and landed at the ap- 
pointed place on 16th June. They were only 
about 300 miles in direct line from New York, 
which they had left nine months and eight 
days before. The Adolphustown settlement 
grew in numbers as “‘later Loyalists” arrived, 
especially after the Constitutional Act of 1791, 
which established Upper Canada as a separate 
province. Americans were emigrating freely 
from the original colonies and many with 
Loyalist tendencies and others looking for good 
land accepted Governor Simcoe’s invitation to 
come to Canada. 

In Van Alstine’s band were John, Thomas 
and Philip Dorland from the Quaker com- 
munity of Dutchess County, New York. In 
1792 Philip Dorland was elected as the repre- 
sentative of the Midland District in the first 
Legislative Assembly or Parliament of Upper 
himself at Newark 
(later Niagara), the capital of the province’; 


Canada. He _ presented 
but as he was unable to take the necessary 
oath, being a Quaker, his seat was declared 
vacant and Peter Van Alstine was elected. 

A town meeting was held in Adolphustown 
on 6th March 1792, following the New York 
pattern, and with Philip Dorland as clerk. 


In 1797 the capital of Upper Canada was moved from Newark (Niagara) to York (now Toronto) 
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The United Empire Loyalist Memorial Anglican 
Church at Adolphustown, Ontario. 


*  . . it is believed that this is the earliest 
municipal organization in Ontario.” (Ontario 
Bureau of Industries, Appendix 1897.) When 
the first legislature met at Newark, Monday, 
17th September 1792, the first bill introduced 
was “A Bill to authorize Town Meetings for 
the purpose of appointing Parish officers.”’ This 
bill was passed on 9th July 1793. 

The second oldest place of public worship 
still existing in Upper Canada is alleged to be 
the Methodist Chapel which was erected on 
the south shore of Hay Bay in 1792, and is still 
maintained by the United Church of Canada. 
Quaker meetings were started in Philip Dor- 
land’s log house in September, 1798, under the 
care of the Nine Partners’ Monthly Meeting, 
Dutchess County, New York, and in October a 
Quaker meeting house was built on John Dor- 
land’s farm on the south shore of Hay Bay, 
where today the burying ground marks the 
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site. This meeting was strengthened by later 
arrivals, among them Daniel Haight and his 
family from Dutchess County about 1795. 
Meantime, Loyalists belonging to various 
military corps went westward to “Presqu’isle 
de Quinte” or ““Péninsule du Goelans” (Map of 


His grandson, John Platt Williams, was a 
pioneer fruit grower who shipped the first con- 
signment of apples from Ontario to England. 
His farm about one and one-half miles south- 
east of Bloomfield is still in the Williams name. 

The David Conger family came from Pisca- 
taqua, New Hampshire, in 1787 and settled 








New York, 1796), Fifth Town as known to a 
surveyor Collins, or Prince Edward County as north of Picton on a small harbour. In 1788, 
known today. Among these were many with David Conger brought mill parts from his old 
Dutch names, and finally a band of Hessian home and built a grist and sawmill, later to be 
soldiers settled in what was to become South known as “Hallowell Mills”. The “White” or 
Marysburg Township. Captain Henry Young “Conger” Chapel was built on the Conger prop- _— 
recorded the first settlers and reported to erty by the Methodist denomination in 1809, 
Major Van Alstine. Among them was Thomas and stands today as one of the older places of 
Bowerman, Private, born in Dutchess County, worship in Ontario. The near-by harbour now 
New York, on 20th March 1761, son of Ichabod ships large tonnages of iron ore from Madoc, 
Bowerman and Jane Richmond. Thomas Ontario. 
Bowerman had joined the British forces, there- The Township of Thurlow was surveyed in 
by forfeiting his birthright membership in the 1787, Captain John Singleton and Lieutenant 
Society of Friends. He was granted land on the Ferguson being the first settlers. In the spring 
north side of East Lake, and he was followed of 1789 fifty Loyalists came to Sidney and 
to Canada by his mother, brothers and sisters, Thurlow and the next year John Taylor settled 
thus establishing a large family in the vicinity near the mouth of Moira River in the heart of 
of Bloomfield and Wellington. Thomas Bower- the present city of Belleville. “In 1794 Meyers 
man was a pioneer lumberman, rafting oak built the first brick house that Canada had + 
staves to Quebec. He died of fever at Kingston ever seen.”” (H. Belden and Company, Vew 
on 28th August 1810, when returning home by Historical Atlas of Hastings and Prince Edward 
boat. Samuel Williams, born in New York on Counties. Toronto, 1878.) For many years the 
28th May 1767, was a scout in the British settlement was known as Myer’s Creek. 
forces. He drew his land grant on the south A few family sketches must suffice to re- - 
side of West Lake where he and his wife, Jemi- present the pioneers who built their log houses, 
ma Platt from New York, raised their family. cleared land, made trails and roads, brought in 
- 
The Conger or White 
Chapel, one mile east 
of Picton, Ontario, 
erected by a group of 
Methodists in 1809 s 
on the Conger pro- 
perty. 
~ 





Now a garage, this old brick building in Picton, Ontario, once served as a law office, where John A. 
Macdonald practiced law in 1833, while articled to George MacKenzie of Kingston, Ontario. 


Relics of days of 
strife—the block- 
house and offi- 
cers’ quarters at 
> Fort Wellington, 
Prescott, Ontario, 
Parks Branch. 
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The south wing of the Franklin D. Roosevelt Mansion in Hyde Park, New York State. 


cows and later horses from Lower Canada or 
New York, bought clocks from Yankee ped- 
lars, and shipped staves and potash to Mont- 
real for Spanish dollars or English shillings. 
The year 1787 was the “summerless year”, 
for there was frost every month. That, too, was 
the year when supplies from England stopped 
according to original plan. The “hungry year” 
has gone down in family tradition and history. 
The soup bone was passed from door to door, 
feed intended for stock was used by humans, 
roots and bark were eaten, and some of the 
Hessians are reported to have starved to death. 
Game and fish were plentiful, but guns and 
ammunition were scarce as only one musket 
and forty-eight rounds of ammunition with 
some powder and shot were allotted to five 
families. It was not until the harvest of 1788 
began to come into head that relief came. Green 
wheat heads were then used as food and 


gradually supplies improved. 
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Once a start was made, Upper Canada ad- 
vanced rapidly. Land was taken up and cleared; 
houses and barns were built and improved; 
roads were extended; mills, stores, and taverns 
were built; and a degree of prosperity was in 
sight. Land speculation started on a large scale, 
both English and Americans buying up large 
tracts. 

The causes of the war of 1812-14 were alien 
to Canada, but the anti-British Jeffersonian 
Democrats were in power and they believed 
Canadians would gladly throw off the British 
yoke. On the other hand, Canada’s immediate 
neighbours, New England and New York, ad- 
hered to the “Federalist” party which was in 
favour of peace with the British. Lower Canada 
was strongly British in sentiment thanks to 
the fair treatment of the French population. 
The Loyalists of Upper Canada were shocked 
and angered beyond measure that the enemies 
who had driven them as exiles from their old 
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homes should try to enslave them. Brant’s 
Indians were loyal to a man. Out of 100,000 of 
Upper Canada’s population, about 25,000 
American settlers were of doubtful loyalty. 

When the war was concluded, relief in Can- 
ada was mingled with feelings of resentment 
against everything American. Moreover, there 
was a tremendous loyalty for Britain, who had 
repelled the invader. 

However, “blood is thicker than water” and 
soon the neighbouring states re-established 
friendly relations with Upper Canada. From 
then on the migration of Canadians to the 
United States largely offset American immigra- 
tion and the main influx of population was from 
Great Britain. Much might be written regard- 
ing Canadian influence upon the United States, 
for many of their leading men in education, 
commerce, industry and government were 
either born in Canada or were descended from 
Canadians who had migrated south of the 
border. 

Postlude 

In June, 1955, the writer re-visited Ontario. 
Toronto has little to recall “Muddy York” of 
1812, but the name “Toronto”’ is found on the 
map of 1796 accompanying the first census of 
the State of New York taken in 1790. At 
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Burlington, the restoration of Joseph Brant’s 
old “mansion”’, the “Brant Church” (St. Luke’s) 
and cemetery where he was originally buried 
are direct links with the past. Prince Edward 
County commemorates George III] with town- 
ships named after his numerous daughters, but 
“Greenbush”, where the Picton army barracks 
is situated, derives directly from the old name 
for Rensselaer across the Hudson River from 
Albany. Cherry Valley, a pretty village on 
East Lake, and Schoharie, a hamlet near 
Bloomfield, recall the destructive raids by 
Butler’s Rangers and Indians on the valleys of 
like name in New York. 

While the writer was in Picton, a visitor with 
a battered brief-case came ashore from an 
American yacht, went to the court house and 
paid his taxes on “the main Duck Island” lying 
off Watertown, New York. The island is a part 
of Prince Edward County; the visitor was 
John Foster Dulles, who makes Duck Island 
his summer home. 

Two hours by bus takes the traveller to 
Kingston. The bus crosses the Bay of Quinte 
by ferry from the Stone Mills at Glenora to 
Adolphustown Point, passes the United Em- 
pire Loyalist memorial church and continues 
along the bay shore across the four townships 


The Executive Mansion, home of Governors of New York State, at Albany, New York. 
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of early settlement. At Bath an historic monu- 
ment marks the site of the building of the first 
steamer on the Great Lakes in 1816. At King- 
ston Fort Frontenac stands on the site of old 
Fort Frontenac. Martello towers, historic build- 
ings, including the site of the first parliament of 
Canada after the Act of Union in 1840, and 
Queen’s University these are woven into the 
warp and woof of the “Limestone City”. 

Two hours and forty minutes by bus takes 
the traveller eastward past the Royal Military 
College and Fort Henry, across the St. Law- 
rence by the Ivy Lee bridge, which uses the 
Thousand Islands as abutments, to Water- 
town, New York. From here the Mohawk Val- 
ley and the Hudson Valley are accessible by 
the finest of highways. Johnston Hall at Johns- 
town is maintained as a monument. Frontenac 
Creek near Ithaca recalls the French-Iroquois 
wars. The Goldwin Smith monument at 
Cornell University recalls one of its founders 
who ended his life as an oracle in Toronto. 

Albany’s state library generously provides 
old family histories; and across the Hudson in 
Rensselaer is Fort Crailo, where Dr. Shuck- 
burgh of the British Army is credited with com- 
posing Yankee Doodle during the Seven Years’ 
War. 


Dutchess County is the veritable fatherland 
of Prince Edward County pioneers. The kindly 
Quaker pastor at Poughkeepsie proved to be 
the brother-in-law of a well-known administra- 
tor of an Ontario college. By his aid, two 
descendants of Simon Haight were readily 
found. The Nine Partners’ Meeting House is 
being maintained as a permanent memorial, 
and alongside is the site of Nine Partners’ 
School, a pioneer Quaker institution of educa- 
tion, after which the Quaker school at Bloom- 
field, and its successor, Pickering College, were 
modelled. 

At Hyde Park is the Roosevelt memorial, 
and nearby the Vanderbilt mansion. Country 
estates of wealthy men are scattered among 
the beautiful hills and farm lands, many with 
views of the mighty Hudson with its deep- 
water shipping. 

Inheritance, traced down through three and 
one-half centuries of human genes, combines 
with geographical factors and modern trans- 
portation and communication facilities to link 
Canada’s premier province with the Empire 
State of the American Union. The American 
Revolution made not one but two nations 
in America, allied in language, purpose and 


ideals. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK | 


Dr. Marius Barbeau (Louisiana | 
French) is one of the nation’s leading | 
authorities on folklore and ethnology. 
Ile was for many years on the staff of 
the National Museum of Canada, but 
has now retired. However, he. still 
pursues his studies and research. Dr. | 
Barbeau is the author of numerous 
books and articles on subjects in his | 
field of specialization. Many of the 
latter have been published in the 
Journal. 

* ” * 

W. H. Owens (The National Trust 
of Britain), whose home is in England, 
has contributed several articles to this 
magazine in the past. Except for a 
period as book editor for a publishing 
firm in London, he has devoted him- 
self to writing since leaving school. 
He specializes in articles concerning 
Great Britain, its industries, crafts 
and customs. 

* . * 

Richard Harrington (Machu Pic- 
chu), when he last was in our offices 
a few weeks ago, was on the point of 
departing for an island in South-east 
Asia. Visiting distant corners of the 
globe seems to be as natural to him 
as breathing, and the zest with which 
he does his globe-trotting is evident 
in his penetrating camera studies, 
which have often graced these pages. 
The dramatic photographs of Machu 
Picchu in this issue are the product 


of a sojourn in Peru. 
* * * 


Dr. M. Y. Williams (( pper Canada 
and New York State), formerly head of 
the Department of Geology and 
Geography at the University of 
British Columbia in Vancouver, is 
the author of numerous bulletins and 
articles. By profession a geologist, he 
was for some years on the staff of the 
Geological Survey of Canada and 
subsequently was concerned in many 
geological projects, including oil field 
development, the Pacific Great East- 
ern Survey, the survey of Hong Kong, 
and the Alaska Road planning pro- 
ject. The close connection of his own 
family with the early settlers of 
Upper Canada and New York State 
stimulated his interest in the history 
of the region and provided him with 
an abundance of material for his 


article. 
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A California orange grove with a back-drop of mountains. 


Southern California 


It rains sometimes, they admit in 
California, but the sun shines about 
seventy per cent of the time theoret- 
ically possible. In Los Angeles during 
January and February the average 
noontime temperature is an agreeable 
sixtyv-three degrees. These are two 
very good reasons for the annual 
migration of large numbers of north- 
erners to the state during the first 
quarter of the year. 

Winter is blossom time in Calli- 
fornia. Chrysanthemums, azaleas, 
camellias and many other flowers will 
be at their best from now until early 
in March. One of the most impressive 
floral displays is at Descanso Gardens, 
a park open to the public, where 
thousands of camellias bloom. The 
gardens are in La Canada, a foothills 
community on the road to Mount 
Wilson. They include 165 acres of 
hillside shaded by the largest stand 
of native oaks in Southern California 

some of them nearly 400 vears old. 
Camellia fanciers from all parts of the 
United States are expected to attend 
the annual Camellia Show, which ts 
to be held 2-10 March. In the month 
of March, too, the orange groves are 
worth seeing; for then the rich green 
foliage, golden fruit and sweetly 
perfumed blossoms occur simulta- 


Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 


neously on the trees. A particularly 
fine view of the orange country may 
be obtained from the top of Mount 
Rubidoux in Riverside. In the town 
itself may be seen the Navel orange 
tree from which 9,000,000 other trees 
have come. Imported from Brazil in 


1873, it is still bearing fruit Joday. 
It is only a thirty-minuf~ drive 
from the orange groves of th® River- 


side area to snow-capped maintains 
where winter sports are enjoyyd. But 
that is only the beginning of the 
variety of activity offered by the 
state. Organized diversions are almost 
too numerous to mention, but they 
include concerts, football matches, 
tournament golf, and horse and 
sports car racing. The famous Santa 
Anita racetrack, whose season com- 
menced on Boxing Day, will be open 
until 11 March. It is near Pasadena, 
about one-half hour by car -from 
downtown Los Angeles. Nearly every 
weekend there are sports car races at 
Palm Springs and other desert resorts. 
Soaring or glider plane flying ‘is a 
popular pastime at Lake Elsinore 
Airport, south of Los Angeles, ‘and 
at El Mirage Airfield in the Antetope 
Valley between Palmdale and Vicéor- 
ville, north of Los Angeles. 

Those who seek novelties do jot 
have to go far, for the busy mind« of 
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iblicity men have devised many 
ectacles. One of the most unusual 
these is the camel races at the 
ational Date Festival and River- 
de County Fair in the Coachella 
alley at Indio. It will be held 19-24 
ebruary this year. Then there are 
ne turtle races. The next is to be held 
-10 February at Niland in the 
mperial Valley. The contestants are 
he large dry-land turtles that roam 
he desert areas. They are placed in 
he centre of a forty-foot circle for the 
ace, and the first to crawl outside 
the circle is the winner. The main 
event of the season will be the Grand 
National Desert Turtle Sweepstakes 
in the Morongo Valley of San 
Bernardino County 4-5 May. 
Possibly there are better ways of 
spending leisure than by watching 
turtle or camel races. But the choice 
with the individual, and in 
Southern California there is a wealth 
of choice. Even as this column went 
to press Palm Springs, one of the 
best-known resorts, was Commencing 
its annual transformation from a 
quiet community of 15,000 to a lively 
one of 45,000. The average tem- 
perature there at noon during the 
winter months is eighty-one degrees. 
That is something we like to think 
about as the wind drifts snow across 
the door-step. 


rests 


International Exposition in 
Rio de Janeiro 


Canada has more important eco- 
nomic ties with Brazil than is generally 
realized: our largest single foreign 
investment is in a Brazilian utilities 
company, and Brazilian coffee is a 
familiar item in the Canadian diet. 
It is likely that in years to come these 
ties will be broadened and cultural 
ones strengthened. Canadian busi- 
nessmen may be interested to learn 
that Brazil’s first International Expo- 
sition of Industry and Commerce is 
to be held in Rio de Janeiro this 
October. The exposition is expected to 
attract many visitors from abroad, 
including numbers from this country. 


New Channel Steamer-Ships 


Travellers crossing the channel 
between England and Northern Ire- 
land this year will be able to do so in 
greater comfort than previously. Two 
new steam-ships, the Duke of Lan- 
caster, and Duke of Argyll, have 
entered service between Heysham, 
England and Belfast, Northern Ire- 
land. Both were built in Belfast by 
Harland and Wolff Limited. A third 
vessel, the Duke of Rothesay, which is 
being constructed on the Clyde, will 
join the other two soon. 


Sardinia 

Facilities for tourists have been 
improved on the Island of Sardinia, 
one of Italy’s most under-developed 
regions. There are now hotels at 
Maddalena, Alghero, Santa Teresa di 
Gallura and Tempio. Youth hostels 
are being built at Carlo Porte on San 
Pietro Island off the south-western 
tip of Sardinia, while camp sites are 
being prepared at Alghero, San 
Leonardo and San Rocco. Improve- 
ment is also expected in transporta- 
tion facilities between Sardinia and 
mainland Italy this vear. 


Salzburg Festival 

The program for the 1957 Salzburg 
Festival has been announced. It 
includes performances of the operas 
The Marriage of Figaro, The Abduc- 
tion from the Seraglio, Fidelio, Falstaff, 
and Elektra. Two plays, besides the 
traditional Jedermann, are to be pre- 
sented. It is also hoped that the 
Sadlers-Wells Ballet will participate 
in the festival. Nine orchestral pro- 
grams are to be given, three consist- 
ing entirely of the works of Mozart. 
There will concerts with 
soloists, song recitals and chamber 


also be 


music programs. 


Dominion Drama Festival 


It has been announced that the 
finals of the 1957 Dominion Drama 
Festival will be held in Edmonton 
20-25 May. The new auditorium 
erected by the Alberta Government 
to mark the province's fiftieth anni- 
versary is to be used for the purpose. 


A Brief Calendar of Coming 
Events in the U.K. 


The dates of some of the more 
important events in the United 
Kingdom during the next six months 
are given below: 

30 March (provisional date The Grand 

National Steeplechase, Aintree, Liverpool 
April (early April to end of November 

Shakespeare Season, Shakespeare Memorial 

Theatre, Stratford-upon-Avon 
6-17 May British Industries Fair 

Bromwich, Birmingham 
6-25 May Cheltenham Art Festival, Chel- 

tenham Spa, Gloucestershire 
9-11 May Royal Windsor Horse Show, 

Home Park, Windsor, Berkshire 


The Derby, Epsom, Surrey 


Castle 


5 June 
5-22 June 
London 


Royal Tournament, Earl's Court, 


13 June (provisional date Trooping the 
Colour Ceremony, Horse Guards Parade, 
London 

14-21 June Royal Highland Agricultural 
Show, Dundee, Angus 

18-21 June — Royal Ascot Flat Race Meeting, 
Ascot, Berkshire. 

24 June-6 July All-England Lawn Tennis 
Championships, Wimbledon, Surrey. 
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Tee L > The Society takes 
pleasure in announcing 
that reprint booklets of 
Dr. J. W. Watson's article 
The Land of Canada, 
published in the April 
1956 issue of the Journal, 


are now available. 





Price 25 cents per copy in any quantity. 


Order from: 
The Canadian Geographical Society 
54 Park Avenue 
Ottawa 4 Canada 
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McGill University Carnegie 
Arctic Scholarships 
(In co-operation with the Arctic 
Institute of North America) 


Under a program supported finan- 
cially by the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York certain scholarships are 


| offered to students possessing a 


bachelor’s or master’s degree or 
equivalent. 

These scholarships are tenable at 
McGill University, Montreal, and 
are normally offered to students 
proceeding to a doctoral degree in: a 
subject calling for active field research 
in Arctic or Subarctic North America. 
Candidates who do not intend to 
proceed to a degree are not necessari|y 
disqualified. Such subjects as anthro- 


| pology, bacteriology, botany, geog- 





raphy (including glaciology§ ar | 
meteorology) geology, genetics, pari- 
sitology, psychiatry, psychology, s¢ 
ciology, and zoology (including marin¢ 
biology)will be considered, and sue- 
cessful candidates will be enrolled in 
one of these departments. 

The scholarships are normally ten- 
able for one year and renewable for a 
second year. They are of average 
value $1,500 for the academic session, 
and #1,250 for the expenses of a 
summer's field expedition. If renewed 
for a second session the scholarships 
are of average value $1,750. 

Applications should be submitted 
to the Secretary of the Carnegie 
Arctic Program, McGill University, 
539 Pine Avenue West, Montreal, 
P.Q., Canada, and should include 
a confidential recommendation of the 
candidate’s qualifications in his or 
her selected field, and a clear state- 
ment of the intended Arctic or Sub- 
arctic research project. No particular 
form is required when applying for 
these scholarships. However, a request 
should be sent at the same time to the 
Dean, Faculty of Graduate Studies 


and Research, McGill University, for 





forms used for application for admis- 
sion to the Graduate Faculty. 

Applications for session 1957-58 
should reach Montreal by 15 March 
1957. 

In arriving at decisions the Com- 
mittee will bear in mind the general 
furtherance of northern research and 
will pay particular attention to the 
demonstrated interest in the north 
and the physical suitability of candi- 
dates as well as to their academic 
qualifications. 
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Since Before Columbus 


Years before Christopher Columbus made his famous voyage in 1492, intrepid Breton 
fishermen dared the Atlantic to reap the rich harvest of cod on the Great Banks of 
Newfoundland. 


That was the beginning. Today cod fishing flourishes from Labrador along the whole *: 
Eastern Canadian coastline. Using modern catching vessels equipped with the most up-to- 
date devices, Canadian commercial fishermen take about 450 thousand tons of cod a year. 
The bulk of the catch is dry-salted for export but progress in refrigeration and rapid 
transportation is increasing the market for fresh and frozen fillets that are highly palatable 
and rich in protein. Valuable by-products are cod-liver oil and fishmeal for cattle feed. 


The work of the Department of Fisheries of Canada includes membership in ICNAF*, 
an international body concerned with protecting and developing the rich fishery resources 
of the northwest Atlantic, of which cod is one of the most important. Canada is proud to 
play her part in assuring that the peoples of the world shall continue to reap and enjoy 
the rich harvests of the sea through generations to come. 







*International Commission for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries. Signatory nations 
are: Canada, the United Kingdom, the United States, Iceland, Denmark, Spain, 
France. Italy, Norway and Portugal. 
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Personal 


Shopping... 


For most people shopping is 
a time-consuming chore... 
the wide variety and choice of 
merchandise, the time spent in 
planning, and the time spent in 
selecting . . . these are only a few 
of the problems that concern the 
discriminating buyer. But today’s 
modern merchandising has in- 
stituted many services to lighten 
the load . . . for example, “the 
personal shopper,” the specialist 
who assesses your shopping prob- 
lems and then makes selections 
or suggestions to meet your needs 


and desires. 
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AMONGST THE NEW BOOKS 
Himalayan Circuit 
by G. D. Khosla 
(Macmillan, Toronto. $3.50) 


The announcement of the news on 
Coronation Day, 1953, that Mount 
Everest had been conquered, thrilled 
not only mountaineers and explorers 
but multitudes all over the world. It 
meant the end of a story of en- 
deavour which began a long time ago 
as this “Third Pole’, the highest 
point of the earth’s firm crust, had 
till then been deemed inaccessible. 
Yet Mount Everest, though the 
highest, is only one among thousands 
of other peaks of the great Hima- 
lavan Range which stretches nearly 
2,000 miles across the southern part 
of southern Asia. There are still many 
aspects of this tremendous chain of 
mountains of which little is known. 
Therefore, this latest book by G. 
D. Khosla, a judge of the High Court 
of India, describing his journey 
through a series of wild valleys 
beyond the main Himalayan Range 
sparsely inhabited by Buddhist Mon- 
gols, adds another chapter to the un- 
ravelling mystery of the Himalayas. 

Some people regard mountains as a 
challenge to be overcome; by climb- 
ing high peaks, they experience a 
sense of personal triumph, and ob- 
viously the higher or more difficult 
the mountain the greater the sense of 
triumph. To others the mountains 
beckon as an abode of peace and 
serenity that they find nowhere else. 
Both these incentives were present 
in an equal measure for the author 
of this book and that gives it a 
special appeal. The journey described 
here covered the region near the 
Indo-Tibetan border, where lie the 
valleys of the Spiti and Lahoul at a 
height of 12,000 to 16,000 feet above 
sea-level, in the rugged grandeur and 
breath-taking beauty of the inner 
Himalayas. Although the book does 
not contain accounts of spectacular 
feats of mountaineering, nor is it a 
saga of man’s endurance, danger 
was ever-present from great heights, 
cold, glaciers, torrents, avalanches 
and improvised bridges. A journey of 
this type, however, has certain distinct 





advantages. The climber is not con- 
scious all the time of aching limbs and 
the climb upwards one weary step 
after the other, but can have time 
off to commune with the snowy peaks. 
The description of the people of 
the secluded communities inhabiting 
the valleys of Spiti and Lahoul is 
imbued with a human and sympa- 
thetic approach. Until recently these 
communities had led a life of un- 
spoilt isolation and a rather inbred 
existence. The few glimpses of their 
social economy, their customs and 
the peculiar form of Buddhism which 
they practice should be of great 
interest to sociologists. Their way of 
life, handed down intact from genera- 
tion to generation, gives a_ vivid 
example of how human beings adapt 
themselves to their environment. 
India’s Prime Minister in a fore- 
word to the book writes: “I hope the 
book will bring some breath of the 
inner Himalayas and of a strange 
land to the unfortunate people who 
always live in the plains below and 
know little of the joys and risks and 
dangers of the high mountains.” The 
new book, revealing another facet of 
this deity, the ‘Holy Himalayas’, 
should be welcome to people of 
diverse tastes the keen moun- 
taineer, the lover of nature in its 
many forms and the student of 
obscure human communities. It is 
illustrated with photographs taken 
by the author and a map showing the 
route which he followed. 
O. P. Kuosia 


* * * 


Rockall 
by James Fisher 
(Wm. Collins & Sons, Don Mills, 
Ont. $3.75) 

A full seale naval operation re- 
counted by an ornithologist, is a 
pleasing conjunction of affairs. The 
theme is the history and the annexa- 
tion of the island of Rockall, probably 
the most remote islet of its size in the 
world, for it lies 240 miles west of the 
Outer Hebrides. Since its first ap- 
pearance on naval charts, four cen- 
turies ago, only four ships are known 
to have effected a landing; the cliff 
walls drop sheer into the sea or else 
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have a convex slope. There is but one 
ledge wide enough for even a heli- 
copter to land its freight on this 
inhospitable haystack of granite which 
called no man master until 18 Septem- 
ber 1955, when a carefully-trained 
party made an official landing by 
helicopter from the Royal Navy’s 
newest surveying ship, H.M.S. Vidal 
and took possession of the island in 
the name of Her Majesty Queen 
Elizabeth Il. The Union Jack was 
raised on a manganese bronze flag- 
staff, which was brought over in 
sections and cemented into the rock, 
and a salute of twenty-one guns was 
fired. 

Why so much trouble and formality 
for one small desolate rock, rising to 
sixty-three feet out of the North 
Atlantic, and whose population was 
only of the feathered kind? The 
answer to be that a new 
experimental station for guided 
missiles was to be set up on South 
Uist. If missiles are to be fired from 
it, it will be very necessary to 
protect the valuable fishing banks off 
Rockall and also to ensure the safety 


seems 


of any shipping in that area, and 
since the nearest land is the British 
Isles, seems only reasonable that 


the British should have unquestioned 
control over any experiments to be 
carried out in that re gion. No one 
else seemed in any way disposed to 
contest an annexation so difficult in 
achievement and so worthless (except 
to an ornithologist) in material pro- 
duce. Even the French, who had 
carried out a_ successful scientific 
expedition in 1921, made no claim to 
possession. 

The author accompanied the land- 
ing party which took formal posses- 
sion of the rock in his capacity as 
civilian scientist to make biological 
and zoological observations. The re- 
sults of these are contained in five 
excellent appendices touching on 
geology, plant life, intertidal zoology, 
and best of all a very informative 
note on the bird life of Rockall. There 
is also a full bibliography, but un- 
fortunately there is no general index. 

The photographs and diagrams, 
both historic and modern, of this 
stormy granite islet are excellent 
and stimylate the reader's interest in 
this latest acquisition to the British 
Isles. 

SYLVIA SEELEY 
~ * * * 
Canadign Education Today 
Editgd by Joseph Katz 
(McGraw Hill, Toronto. $3.95) 


This infort4ative book on Canada’s 
educ ational pipgre ‘ss consists of twenty 
essays writte by learned educators 
representing ngarly every province in 


the country. RK ach chapter covers a 
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different aspect of Canadian educa- 
tion from curriculum construction 
to teacher training. 

The reader cannot fail to sense the 
immensity of the business of educa- 
tion, and to be left with the feeling 
that in this field Canada marches on 
as vigorously as in commerce or 
construction. 

In spite of varying provincial 
legislation and standards, rapidly 
increasing enrolments, tremendous 
expansion and building problems, it 
is reassuring to know that Canadian 
educators are on the move — experi- 
menting, discarding, selecting, train- 
ing looking for the best educational 
methods and techniques. 

Certain articles on the subject of 
Canadian education in recent years 
have tended to represent Canada’s 
efforts as fumbling or at best in- 
adequate. Dr. Katz’s book presents 
a more positive side, and by review- 
ing the growth of educational interest 
and achievement provides us with a 
fund of information not previously 
made available in such compact form. 

Possibly the best chapter in the 
book is editor Katz’s own summary. 
He speaks of “the vigor, vitality and 
variety of Canadian Education to- 
day”, and rejoices at the “unanimity 
of opinion held by most citizens that 


education in Canada is working out 
its destiny and that those most 
competent to deal with the varied 
problems are hard at work improving 
not only the physical facilities but 
also the techniques of administrative 
supervision and teaching.” 

To educators and anyone sensitive 
to Canada’s destiny, Canadian Educa- 
tion Today will bring encouragement 
and in some measure reassure those 
who have been led to believe that 
Canada’s educational interests have 
not been keeping up with the coun- 
try’s general advancement in other 
areas. 


R. H. Perry 


Joseph Brant: Mohawk 

by Harvey Chalmers 

in collaboration with 

Ethel Brant Monture 
University Press, 
$5.00) 

This life story of a “noble savage”, 
the famous Mohawk chief, Joseph 
Brant, has no preface or introduction; 
it appears to have been composed by 
Mr. Chalmers on the basis of informa- 
tion derived from the co-author, who 
is, presumably, a descendant of the 
great Indian leader. Perhaps these 


(Michigan State 
Ryerson Press Toronto, 
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particulars were given on the book’s 
dust-cover, but the latter was lacking 
when Mr. Chalmers’ work reached 
this reviewer's hands. 

The text of Joseph Brant: Mohawk 
is just over 360 pages in length, di- 
vided into three principal parts con- 
sisting in all of twenty-five untitled 
chapters, each of which concludes 
with half a page to two pages of ex- 
planatory notes. Other than the 
frontispiece, which reproduces Rom- 
ney’s portrait of Brant, there are no 
illustrations; in the absence of an in- 
dex, or any system for ready reference 
to the book, it would not seem to be 
designed for scholarly use. This im- 
pression is confirmed by a considera- 
tion of the writer’s style and ap- 
proach to his subject material: the 
one is a variety of contemporary 
journalism, with metaphors that be- 
come so high-flown as to verge on the 
unintelligible or ridiculous; the other, 
with its overly complete understand- 
ing of Brant’s every thought and ac- 
tion, soon leads one to feel that this 
account can be taken as nothing more 
than a novel based upon his career. 
Again, while explanatory notes at the 
close of each chapter encourage re- 
liance upon the author’s accuracy or 
the co-author’s sources of informa- 
tion, their omniscience concerning 
Brant and his contemporaries passes 
the bounds of belief. 

For the reasons stated, and in the 
absence of evidence to the contrary 
we must conclude, with regret, that 
this volume is intended for public en- 
tertainment and not really directed 


to the serious student of the man and 
period which it attempts to describe. 


A. E. H. Perris 


~ 7 . 


Follow the Whale 
by Ivan T. Sanderson 
(Little, Brown & Co. Toronto. $5.50) 


Mr. Sanderson, widely known au- 
thor of popular books on animal life, 
has undertaken the considerable task 
of presenting, in just under 400 pages, 
a non-technical review of the history 
of whaling from earliest times, and 
the important role of whaling in the 
economic and _ political development 
of the world. It is the first attempt to 
present the subject in such a way. 
The period covered is from 10,000 
B.C. to the present. 

‘There are seven parts, containing a 
total of sixteen chapters, each chapter 
representing a specific period. Six 
parts present the history of man’s 
relations with whales, divided into 
fifteen periods beginning with Neo- 
lithic times. The seventh is a short 
general review from the zoological 
viewpoint. Each chapter begins with 
a narrative of a reconstructed epic of 
whaling, followed by a discussion of 
the whaling history and economics of 
the period. Five appendices give a 
graphic presentation of the chronology 
of whaling, the evolution of whales 
and of whale tails, the comparative 
sizes of whales, and a list of black and 
white illustrations of living species. 
A selected bibliography of 144 titles 
is provided, under fourteen subject 
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headings. In appropriate places 
throughout the text are ten semi- 
diagrammatic maps of selected areas, 
oriented to present the area as seen 
by whalers of the periods concerned, 
Inside the covers at back and front is 
a map of the world showing major 
sperming grounds. Each chapter is 
headed by a small drawing of a whal- 
ing scene of the appropriate period. 

The result is a concentrated com- 
pendium of knowledge of value and 
interest. One could wish there were 
more illustrations to accompany some 
of the more complicated descriptions 
of ships, gear and methods. The 
reader frequently finds himself in a 
scholarly discussion on geography, 
anthropology and archaeology in 
which there is a tendency to bog 
down or pass quickly over. 

There are a small number of details 
with which one might quibble. On 
page nine, it is implied that the por- 
poise industry of the Passamaquoddy 
Indians in the Bay of Fundy was pur- 
sued in mid-winter, although aciually 
it was mid-summer. On page 59, a 
passage on dolphins by Aristotle is 
quoted, wherein the habit of dolphins 
of supporting young dead dolphins 
on their backs is described. The au- 
thor states that dolphins “ . . . almost 
certainly do not support their young 
when dead,” or even when injured. 
This however is a recently well docu- 
mented and accepted behaviour of 
dolphins. On page 79, various com- 
mon names are given for the little 
piked whale (Balaenoptera acutoro- 
strata), but no mention is made of the 
Norwegian common name “minke”, 
which is popular and by which the 
whale is known wherever it is hunted 
commercially. On page 150, a recon- 
structed story has killer whales gob- 
bling up men from ice floes, although 
there is no authentic evidence to my 
knowledge of such behaviour by these 
admittedly ferocious animals. Their 
teeth probably are better described 
as peg-like rather than as “knife- 
edged”. On pages 190 and 192, the 
“little whale” (beluga) industry of 
the St. Lawrence is said to be still in 
existence, although it died out some 
years ago. No mention is made of the 
beluga industry at Churchill, Manito- 
ba, on Hudson Bay. On page 192, the 
Mackenzie river delta is mentioned 
as being in Alaska. On page 258, gray 
whales are said to have vanished from 
the American coast in 1895, but no 
mention is made of the encouraging 
come-back of this species in recent 
years. I was surprised at the state- 
ment on page 339 that it takes a 
medium-sized blue whale “well over 
thirty seconds to surface, blow (ex- 
hale) and submerge . * and later 
that no whale (i.e. rorqual) can 
breach, blow and surface in twelve 
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seconds, and that it takes “about a 
minute” to roll under. These state- 
ments are contradictory to document- 
ed evidence by observers working 
with stop watches. My own observa- 
tions (unpublished) on blue whales in 
the Bay of Fundy put the average 
time of a roll from the appearance of 
the snout to the disappearance of the 
tail at five to six seconds on a fairly 
slow roll, less than that on a fast roll. 
Rorquals however will on occasion 
“loll” at the surface. 

Such points are lost in the immense 
amount of information given. I found 
most enjoyable the descriptions of en- 
counters and behaviour, which typify 
Mr. Sanderson’s well-known writings; 
for example his report of a chance en- 
counter with the rare and little-known 
boutu porpoise of the Amazon river. 

H. D. Fisner 


The Climate of Ceatral Canada 
by W. G. Kendrew ard B. C. 
(The Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. $1.00) 

Climate is so powerful a_ deter- 
minant of so many aspects of the 
physical life of this (and every other) 
country that it is surprising that so 
little climatological information has 
been available for public use in con- 
venient form until relatively recently. 
Possibly this has been due to the deep 
rooted impression, in some quarters, 
that a national meteorological service 
is essentially a means of assisting to 
keep aircraft services operating safely. 
The importance of accurate weather 
forecasting to aviation can never be 
over-emphasized but the services of 
meteorology to agriculture, to con- 
struction, to highway maintenance, 
to almost all outside activities in win- 
ter, and to many other economic ac- 
tivities of national scope is also im- 
portant, even though undramatic and 
therefore little publicized. 

That the picture is changing is 
shown by the publication of this ex- 
cellently produced book, by the 
Queen’s Printer on behalf of the 
Meteorological Division of the De- 
partment of Transport. It is one of a 
series planned to present in con- 
venient form a comprehensive study 
of the climate of Canada; an interim 
study of the climate of the Arctic Ar- 
chipelago by R. W. Rae has already 
been published. 

This new volume is a_ re-written 
version of parts of five earlier repokts; 
it is, In consequence, a masterly coyn- 
pression of a vast amount of informa- 
tion into small compass. This hps 
been achieved with the aid of two 
hundred and twelve tables and fifty- 
two small-scale maps. Six photographs 
break the monotony of such a con- 
centration of factual information, and 


Currie 


serve as a useful reminder that it is 
the climate over the land that is 
Canada which is being summarized. 

The book is divided into six chap- 
ters, corresponding generally to the 
six regions considered. These are, re- 
spectively, the Mackenzie Basin, the 
Barren Grounds (split up into two 
parts), the Forest and Parklands of 
Alberta and Saskatchewan, the Prai- 
rie Grasslands, and Manitoba. For 
each area a brief account is given of 
its topography as a prelude to sum- 
mary statements on wind, tempera- 
ture, humidity, sunshine, precipita- 
tion and visibility. A singularly valu- 
able introductory chapter discusses 
the selection of the regions and pre- 
sents a lucid over-all picture of the 
climate of the entire area. 

It is to illustrate this chapter that 
the many maps are used, all useful, 
some surprising and many quite 
fascinating in the corrections to popu- 
lar misconceptions which they present 
so vividly. For example, the mean an- 
nual range of temperature for Winni- 
peg (about 70°F.) is about the same 
as that for Aklavik (Figure 16). On 
the map of extreme lowest tempera- 
tures (Figure 23), it is surprising to 
find —70°F. recorded for a relatively 
large section of the northwest of Can- 
ada. Possibly even more surprising is 


the low mean annual preciptation for 
the entire area treated in this volume 
(Figure 34), 20 inches being the maxi- 
mum recorded figure and this for very 
small areas indeed, on the extreme 
fringes of the prairies, most of which 
have an average annual precipitation 
of no more than about 15 inches. (In- 
cidentally, the only mis-print noted 
in this singularly well printed volume 
is in one of the maps. In Figure 14, 
on page 21, the temperature of 60°F. 
on the right hand side should be 50°. 
And the general high standard of 
draughtsmanship, so typical of all 
Meteorological Division publications, 
is sadly and oddly missing in just a 
few of the maps, Figures 24 and 26, 
for example, looking as though they 
were reproductions of rough proofs 
only.) 

Readers must have been puzzled by 
some of the geographical references, 
Aklavik for instance, in relation to 
the title of the volume under review 

“The Climate of Central Canada”. 
Theoretically, this may be a correct 
description of the area described but 
the term ‘Central Canada’ has been 
so long in popular usage as a descrip- 
tion of the older parts of Ontario and 
Quebec that its use in this title ap- 
pears to be singularly misleading and 
so unfortunate. This is the more re- 
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grettable since the publication is one 
of great value and it should be widely 
distributed and well used. The strange 
title is the more puzzling coming as it 
does from two such distinguished au- 
thors, Professor Kendrew the well- 
known climatologist of Oxford Uni- 
versity and Professor Currie, now 
head of the Department of Physics at 
the University of Saskatchewan. 

Rospert LeGGcer 

= * * 
Arctic Bride 
by Wanda Neil Tolboom 

$4.00 


It seems to be the fashion of recent 


(Ryerson Press, Toronto. 


years for those who have spent a 
period (however short) in the Arctic, 
to write earnest and would-be au- 
thoritative works on the subject, 


which often irritate those who know 
the truth and mislead those who take 
them at their face value. Mrs. Tol- 
deserves our gratitude for 
having reversed this procedure, and 
written, from considerable experience, 
a diverting little book which makes 
no claim to scholarship or social signi- 
ficance, but is content to tell a per- 
sonal narrative in an eminently read- 
able way. Mrs. Tolboom travelled to 
Port Harrison in 1946, on the last 
completed voyage of the Vascopie, to 


boom 


be married to the manager of the little 
Hudson’s Bay Company post at 
Povungnituk. Her experiences in two 
years at Povungnituk, where except 
for a clerk who joined them in the 
second year she and her husband were 
the only white residents, included 
coastal journeys by Peterhead and 
sledge as well as the day-to-day life 
and occasional crises of a small iso- 
lated trading post. 

Writing in retrospect as a veteran 
of arctic living in both Eastern and 
Western Arctic, the author knows 
enough to avoid the sweeping gene- 
ralities sometimes indulged in by 
those who know only one area, and 
who too often seem to assume that 
climate, topography and native cust- 


toms are identical throughout our 
vast and varied northland. At the 
same time her narrative retains the 


freshness of first discovery, being pre- 
sumably to a great extent based on 
her diaries. 

Mrs. Tolboom enjoyed her life 
the Arctic, having a keen apprecia- 
tion of the beauty, not apparent to all 
eyes, of the arctic landscape, and a 
sense of the history that has been 
acted out against its austere back- 
drop. Of the Eskimos who were her 
only neighbours at Povungnituk she 
writes with affection and admiration 
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and a refreshing lack of sentimentali- 
ty. Her style is conversational, jaunty ; 
and unpretentious, and the book i 
enlivened with a sometimes pee 
humour and a kindly but not un- 
pointed wit that she is not afraid to 
turn against herself. And if one sus- 
pects that some of her anecdotes have 
lost nothing in the telling, well, that 
is the privilege of good story-tellers: 
in all essentials the book carries the 
stamp of authenticity. 
Morra Dunrar 
* . * 
Exploring the Deep Pacific 
by Helen Raitt 

(George J. McLeod, Toronto. $4.50) 

Oceanographic research is so highly 
specialized a branch of work that it 
does not fall as readily within average 
comprehension as some of the more 
accessible branches of science. It is 
therefore refreshing to see something 
of the work of a research ship through 
the eyes of a woman who was invited 
to join the ship’s company temporari- 
ly. She had gone out to Tonga to meet 
her husband who was chief geo- 
physicist on the research ship Spencer 
F. Baird, working for the Scripps In- 
stitution’s Capricorn expedition, and 
she had intended to continue her 
journey by inter-island steamer to 
Samoa. When this proved impossible 
she was allowed to join the ship’s com- 
pany, and to share in such duties as 
making records of the work done, 
standing watches, and lending a hand 
where required. She tells us of the im- 
mense variety of work going on round 
the clock, such as seismic recording, 
temperature probes, water samples, 
magnetic measurements, aqualung 
diving and deep-sea photography. 
The business of cruising about to study 
the earth beneath the sea is neither 
simple nor safe and demands excep- 
tionally complex equipment, since the 
surface to be studied may be anything 
down to six or more miles beneath the 
hull of the ship. This meant carrying 
a deep-sea wire cable over seven miles 
long, wound on a sixty ton cable- 
reeling machine which required an 
electric hydraulic drive of about one 
hundred horsepower capacity, and 
the authoress has given a good pic- 
ture of the trials and troubles of the 
scientists and engineers who have to 
handle the winch on which this heavy 
gear depends. 

The book is illustrated with many 
helpful diagrams, one of which shows 

chasm in the ocean floor, whose 
depth makes it comparable to an in- 
verted Mount Everest, and the route 
taken by the Spencer F. Baird, and 
her sister ship the Horizon is clearly 
shown on the end pages. There is also 


a useful bibliography, but unfor- 
tunately there is no index. 
Sy_v1 SEELEY 





